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Tools for Dental Health * Research adds new chapter to story of fluid milk 


as a dietary aid for building sound teeth 


ECENT research revealed that fluid milk in the 
diets of experimental animals was extremely 
effective in preventing dental caries,even when the 
diets included relatively large amounts of sugar. . . 
though animals fed the same fermentable sugars 
in dry rations were highly susceptible to caries. * 


There are several possible explanations for this. 
For example, the fluidity of the milk is thought to 
be very important. Caries-inducing sugars may 
remain in the mouth longer when they are in a dry 
ration than when they are mixed with a liquid as 
with milk, or as in ice cream which melts quickly 
in the mouth. Also, scientists point out that fat 


caries in the cotton rat. IX. Ff 


/ 


exists in milk and ice cream in a relatively free 

condition, and it may form a protective coating on 

exposed tooth surfaces, or around the food particles. 
The conclusion is clear whatever the cause: 

Milk is a reliable tool for dental health . . . it 

provides nutrients essential for development of sound 

tooth structures and, under certain conditions, 

may be a dietary aid in caries control. These are facts 

of obvious importance to all those who plan 

meals, whether for children, normal adults, 

the aging, or the sick. 

 Elvehjem, C. A. and Phillips, P. H., Denta 

ct gene s. Proc. Soc, Exp. Biol. and 


Med. 66:67. 1947; and Dent aries in the n rat. X. The 
fluidity of the ration. J ‘Ma inch) 1948 
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111 North Canal Street ° Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Here is a unique library of “best sellers’ of practical 
value to you—as a home economist, homemaker, or 
clubwoman. It's Household Finance Corporation's 
famous library of Money Management and Better 
Buymanship booklets. 


Practical Guides to Better Living 
These 31 “best sellers’’ have helped countless fam- 
ilies. Money Management for the Family explains a 
modern method of budgeting. Money Management, 
The Budget Calendar, is the workbook to develop a 
practical plan to manage income. Other Money Man- 
agement booklets discuss different phases of family 
expense as applied to the budget. The Better Buy- 
manship series present facts on how to buy, use and 
care for shoes, furniture, food and many other house- 
hold items. 

Just Look At These Timely Titles: 


The Consumer Education Library 
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For Clubs—Schools— Civic Groups 


Authoritative Up-To-Date Material 


The Consumer Education Department of HFC has 
been publishing this library since 1932. As new infor- 
mation becomes available, books are completely 
revised and rewritten. Contents are checked by 
national authorities to insure accuracy. 


Valuable, Money-Saving Facts 


Each year more than a million copies of these book- 
lets are distributed throughout the United States and 
Canada—proof of their value in teaching better 
money management. 


Complete library of 31 booklets comes boxed in two 
attractive volumes, sells for $1.75. Simply fill in 


the coupon and mail it today. a 
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1 fully ripe banana, 


USE FULLY RIPE BANANAS PEEL WELL 


Slice banana into a bowl and beat with a rotary 
egg beater or electric mixer until smooth and 
creamy - Add milk and mix thoroughly. Serve 
COLD. Makes 1 large or 2 medium-si drinks. 


Banana Chocolate Milk Shake . - - Add 1 tablespoon 
chocolate syTUP before mixing. 
ed Milk Shake. - - Add 3 tablespoons 


Banana Frost 
before mixing- 


vanilla ice cream 
Banana Spiced Milk Shake .-- Sprinkle nutmeg on 
top of milk shake, just before serving- 


N. R.—New York, N. Y- 


IT CO., Pier 3, 
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A wholesome spread to grow on! 


Children Love It — mothers and nutritionists trust it. 


Nucoa margarine has been America’s favorite for 
over 30 years —for all sorts of good reasons. It tastes 
so good, has such smooth, easy-to-spread texture. 
And no churned spread is richer in food energy, 

or a finer year-round source of Vitamin A. 


Extra Easy to Color. “Bowl-mixing” 2 pounds of 
Nucoa together is easier than ever, thanks to the 
new Measure-Pak. Colors such a tempting even 
yellow, too. Always have plenty on hand, ready 

to serve. 


PET 
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Wonderful for cooking! 


Delectable Nucoa is the first thing a good cook 
thinks of when she wants cakes and pastries with 
that extra-tender texture, melt-in-your-mouth flavor. 
And it costs so little you can use it with a lavish hand. 


Handy 4-lb. prints of the new Measure-Pak do 
away with slow, troublesome spoon-and-cup 
measuring for good. Just use Nucoa quarters as 

a scale. 


‘ 
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NUCOA now in tHe new Measure-Pak 
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Don’t miss this helpful story 
on “Photogenic Nutrition” 
presented by 


SWIFT COMPANY 
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No other lesson, perhaps, in your teaching of good 
nutrition, is more important than the one on break- 
fast. Not only must breakfast provide its share of the 
day’s nutritional requirements but since it also must 
coax the sleepy appetite—breakfast definitely calls 
for glamour. These two elements, proper nourish- 


ment and good looks, combine to make what we call 
“photogenic nutrition” and this poster has been 
planned to help you dramatize the term. 

Clip it and tack it to your bulletin board. It will 
not only brighten your classroom, but will be handy 
for reference as you discuss the following information. 


SAUSAGE MAY BE COOKED TWO WAYS 


TO PAN-FRY LINKS, place in fry- 
ing panand add asmall amount 
of water. Cover and steam 5 
minutes, then drain any re- 
maining water. Cook over 
slow heat, turning frequently 
until brown. Turn with tongs 
to avoid pricking links. To pan- 
fry patties, place in cold frying 
pan. Cook over slow heat un- 
til patties are well browned 
and thoroughly cooked. 


TO OVEN-COOK SAUSAGE LINKS 
OR PATTIES, place in an open 
pan. Pre-heat oven to 400°F; 
bake sausage for about 30 min. 
Turn once to brown. This 
method is especially good when 
cooking sausage in quantity. 
Important to remember—all 
sausage links or patties, 
whether pan-fried or oven- 
cooked, must be cooked slowly 
and thoroughly. 


PURE PORK SAUSAGE IS NUTRITIOUS 


Pure pork sausage contains high quality proteins to- 
gether with substantial amounts of minerals, such as 
iron and vitamins of the B complex (thiamine, ribo- 


flavin, niacin, etc.). Pork sausage contains nearly 
three times as much thiamine as beef steak. The fat, 
of course, is easily digested and converted to energy. 


HOW OUR POSTER BREAKFAST WAS PLANNED 


AND 


We planned for flavor, texture and color contrast in 
the foods—nut-brown Swift’s Brookfield Sausage 
links, spicy and fragrant; flaky, golden English muf- 
fins spread with Swift’s Brookfield Butter or Allsweet 
Margarine; delicate soft-cooked eggs and a last touch 
for rich color and tart flavor, red currant jelly. 

For the gayest service possible, we chose delightful 
hand painted egg cups (a treasure from Sweden), a 


TEACH YOUR STUDENTS GOOD BUYMANSHIP 


SOME HINTS FOR YOUR STUDENTS 


round chop plate or platter instead of the usual oval, 
and a green ceramic bow! to set off the ruby jelly. 

Teach your students to use imagination in the infor- 
mal service of breakfast. Ask them to visit the stores 
for ideas. Show them how to use some of the bright 
aluminum and tin utensils, the colorful plastic dishes 
available in the ten-cent stores, to make breakfast 
brighter. 


You’ll want to begin with the point that 
‘photogenic nutrition” is based on wise 
and careful buying of foods. Tell. your 
class that the surest guide to high quality 
always, is in buying by brand. A brand 
name such as Swift’s has behind it gener- 
ations of integrity, generations of pride 
in truly fine products. 


A secondary point is that the informa- 
tive label on such a product is a further 
guide to good buymanship. Demon- 
strate this using the label on the new 
Swift’s Premium Sausage links in cans. 
It is interesting to note how clearly the 
label states ingredients, exact amounts 
and full cooking directions. 


FREE! IN LIMITED QUANTITIES ONLY 


Home Economics, will want a personal 
copy—and we can spare up to 25 addi- 
tional copies for your class. To get them... 


Send now for this interesting, really use- 
ful new booklet just off the press—‘* Your 
Guide to Meat Buying” by Martha Logan. 
Illustrated with an abundance of good 
photographs, the text gives expert and 
detailed help with every phase of meat 
buying. Certainly, you as a teacher of 


Write Martha Logan, Dept. EE, Swift & 
Company, Chicago 9, Ill. 
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HOME FREEZING SCHOOLS 


What is a Farm & 
Home Freezer ? 


“An Electric Farm and 
Home Freezer is the house- 
hold type of low-tempera- 
ture, mechanically refriger- 
ated cabinet used exclu- 
sively for the freezing and/ 
or storage of frozen foods.” 
It is in no sense a substi- 
tute for the conventional 
household refrigerator. 


Of course...it’s ELECTRIC! 


Informative Booklet 
offered FREE! 


To help in the teaching of 
home freezing, a 28-page 
t-cklet—“How to Enjoy 
tetter Meals with Less 
Work at Lower Cost”—is 
offered. This is a complete 
and comprehensive piece of 
literature, profusely illus- 
trated, covering every 
phase of the modern Home 
Freezer and its uses. In- 
cludes fruit and vegetable 
freezing charts. No home 
economics teacher will want 
to be without this extreme- 
ly helpful booklet, offered 
absolutely FREE. Use 
coupon! 


The modern home economics curriculum now 
includes food freezing and storage, using home 
freezers—Subject sweeping country like a cold wave 


Today, if you attend a home 
economics session in an up- 
to-date school, you’re likely 
to find students learning 
how to freeze meats, poul- 
try, fruits and vegetables, 
and how to store them until 
needed in a modern Home 
Freezer. 


This revolution in home 
economics teaching is due 
to the fact that more than 
one and one-quarter million 
American families now have 
Freezers. To keep up with 


the times, the school home 
economics curriculum must 
include courses in the use 
of this equipment that 
makes fresh foods available 
in the home the year round, 
regardless of season. 


No Special Wiring 
Schools have welcomed 
this addition to their home 
economics installations, not 
only because parents and 
pupils alike are pleased and 
benefited, but because in- 
stallation presents no prob- 
lem. No special wiring is 
required for an Electric 
Freezer. It may be located 
wherever most convenient, 
and simply plugged into an 
ordinary electric outlet. 

Home economics teach- 
ers, members of school 
boards, and other school 
officials may get complete 
information about this ap- 
pliance thatisnowa “must” 
in every home economics 
department, from local elec- 
tricservice companies orap- 
pliance sales organizations. 


FARM & KOME FREEZER SECTION 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 


ADMIRAL BEN-HUR + BISHOP COOLERATOR + 

GIBSON 
NORGE ° 

SUB-ZERO 


FRIGIDAIRE + GENERAL ELECTRIC «+ 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER ° 


SEEGER + STEINHORST 


CROSLEY « DEEPFREEZE 
KELVINATOR 
SCHAEFER 
WHITING 


HOTPOINT « 
SANITARY . 
WESTINGHOUSE « 


155 East 44th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


YOUR NAME. ... 


Mail this for FREE booklet! 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
Farm & Home Freezer Section, Dept. JH-2 


Please send me, absolutely FREE, copy of “How to 
Enjoy Better Meals with Less Work - Lower Cost. 
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amo! You can demonstrate 


jam or jelly-making in 


With real fruit pectin one easy lesson! No need to spend time 
ping preparing fruit when canned, bottled, 
peeducts, ante me or frozen fruits plus a pectin product 
Sure-JeB, teaching jam do the job beautifully. 
a and jelly-making in school—and making 


see jam and jelly at home—no longer depend 


on fruit seasons. Canned, bottled or 
frozen fruits can be used with marvelous 
results any time of vear! 


Certo and Sure-Jell are made from 


natural fruit pectin—the substance 


that makes fruits jell. They supply “jelling 


Fruits jell after 

insurance’. . . take out the guesswork! 

only a one-minute boil when you 

use Certo or Sure-Jell. No more waiting 
for jams or jellies to “set” in their 


own sweet time—if at all! 


CERTO SURE-JEL americe’s ceavine pectin prooucrs 
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JELLY-MAKING... 
PECTIN PRODUCT 


& 


-ectin products 


Homemade jams and make it possible to stretch 


old-time, old-type recipes. Students learn 
that with Certo and Sure-Jell fruits go 


. give you half again as 


jellies are more delicious 


made with Certo or 


Sure-Jell because they retain the natural 


AT YOUR SERVICE! 


For canned and dry 
fruit recipes see bottle 
or package leaflets; 
for special classroom 
recipes using frozen 
fruits, write to 
Frances Barton, 
General Foods 
Consumer Service, 
250 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Products of General Foods 


fruit flavor, color and fragrance. many glasses of jelly or jam. 
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To augment 


your sewing lessons... 


SEND FOR THE 
CELANESE 


FABRIC PACKAGE! 


Eight useful half-yard samples of fabrics for 
apparel and decorative uses are neatly packaged 
in this kit! Complete with details of technical 
characteristics and practical application. Sam- 
ples are large enough for you to intelligently 
explore the draping qualities of fabrics, and 
enable you to teach an effective story on color 


selections. Prepared specifically for teachers, 


this sample fabric kit will help to make your 
textile and clothing classes more interesting. 
Available prepaid at the nominal charge of 
$3.00. (Here’s real saving since the fabric alone 
would cost $7.00 at current retail prices.) Just 
fill in the coupon below .. . and let the Celanese 
Sample Fabric Package lend real aid to your 


teaching throughout the coming year. 


February 1950 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 180 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Advertising Department 
Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue 

New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me Celanese’ Sample-Fabric Package for which I enclose 


check or money order for $3.00 (not stamps or cash). 


Name at 
Zone State 
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1950 
KELVINATOR 


ELECTRIC RANGE 


New, easier-to-read clock face! New 
Minute-Timer . . . from 4 to 6 min- 
utes, from 242 to 60 minutes. New, 
different-colored signal lights for each control. A new You teach the easiest, most modem methods! 
“Up-Down” unit . . . easier to work than ever! New 


thermostatically-controlled warmer drawer! New fea- Imagine the satisfaction of teaching tomorrow's homemakers 


, new leisure . . . thanks to Kelvinator’s “Automatic Cook”! 
tures everywhere to make your classes most effective. Put 2 full meal, inchading desen, ins the oven. Set the 
See the 1950 Kelvinator “Automatic Cook” Electric “Automatic Cook” and take the afternoon off. At dinner- 
Range at your Kelvinator Dealer’s! time—the most delicious food you ever tasted! 


That mammoth oven preheats to 350° F. You'll thrill to Kelvinator’s “Up- Yes! From the beautiful fluorescent 
in 5 minutes. And you get perfect cook- Down” unit. Up, it’s a regular 7-heat _ light atop that easy-to-see, easy-to-read 


ing results with even, measured electric surface unit. Down, it’s a thrifty deep- control panel . . . right through every 
heat. You get 7-heat surface units for well cooker that stews, steams, deep» modern, labor-saving feature... 
flexibility, real economy! fat-fries. Just one of a host of features Kelvinator Electric Ranges offer “more- 


to make kitchen operation a pleasure. _for-the-money” features everywhere! 


A postcard will bring you full details on how 
to obtain the “Automatic Cook'’—or any of 
Kelvinator's other 4 great models for your 
school laboratory—at a special low price. 


KELVINATOR, DIVISION NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
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Washington News 


@ “In an hour when such vast issues are at stake 
may those here called to high places of state, con- 
scious of the great tradition in which they stand 
and the desperate times of which they are the 
servants, rise to greatness of vision and soul as the 
anxious eyes of all the earth are upon this Capital.” 
With these words, the chaplain of the Senate, the 
Rev. Frederick Brown Harris of Washington, D. C. 
opened the second session of the 81st Congress on 
January 3, 1950. 


@ In the budget message on January 9, 1950, 
President Truman recommended his appropriations 
for all government agencies. For the first time, 
there is the possibility that these appropriations 
will be combined in one omnibus bill. 


@ The total budget of approximately forty-two 
and a half billion dollars includes appropriations 
for national defense, international obligations, the 
veterans’ program, interest on debt, and the fune- 
tions of the general government. Appropriations 
which attract the especial attention of home econ- 
omists form a small part of the general government 
budget. About one-fourth of the ten billion dollars 
allocated for these general government functions 
provides funds to carry on grant-in-aid programs 
in the states. 


@ Every Congressman has the child’s interest 
at heart in providing $22,000,000 annually to states 
for maternal and child health, services for crippled 
children, and child welfare. This year, the U. 8. 
Children’s Bureau had to defer requests of 26 states 
for consultation service. Similarly, one-third of the 
requests for advice and services from state training 
schools for juvenile delinquents could not be met. 
The appropriation for the administrative budget of 
the Children’s Bureau becomes increasingly inade- 
quate to meet such requests and the demands of 
parents for the development of guides and revision 
of pamphlets. 


@ Are you familiar with the school lunch pro- 
gram in your community? Does it measure up to 
good nutrition standards? Are these school lunches 
supplying adequate calcium, B vitamins, ascorbic 
acid, and vitamin A? Do the 5 meals a child eats 
at your school each week supplement the 16 he 
eats at home? For 1950 appropriations, see the 
“Washington News” in the October JouRNAL. 


@ Review the resources your community and state 
offer for improving the facilities and meeting the 
demands for home economics in the educational 
program. The U.S. Office of Education administers 
appropriations which include $31,020,122 for voea- 
tional education and $4,980,000 to land-grant col- 
leges. 


@ The appropriations by the federal govern- 
ment for co-operative extension work have reached 
the maximum authorized in the various acts of 
Congress; the last increment of one million dollars 
of funds authorized under the Bankhead-Flanagan 
Act of 1945 was appropriated for the current fiscal 
vear. One of the principal objectives of this Act 
was to place a county home demonstration agent 
in each of 1,000 counties which were without this 
service. Twelve million, five hundred thousand 
dollars was appropriated under that Act. In spite 
of this special provision, there are still 734 counties 
without the services of a full-time home demon- 


stration agent. 


@ That progress is being made in raising nutri- 
tional levels of families is clearly indicated in 
recent studies reported by the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics. Daily, there i= 
an increase in demands made by heads of families 
for information for which basic research is needed. 
The smallness of the budget, in relation to the size 
of the job and the demands made, limits the scope 
and program of the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics. 


@ The House of Representatives initiates action 
on all appropriation bills. Committees are in action. 
Government agencies are being heard. Representa- 
tive citizens’ groups also have an opportunity to 
present their viewpoint. There is a way for you 
to express vourself. What is your way? Use it 
in 1950. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-first Annual Meeting, Boston, Massachusetts, July 11 to 14, 1950 
Headquarters: Mechanics Hall 
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Family Studies in 


Dr. White is president of Mills College and 
author of “Educating Our Daughters: A Chal- 
lenge to the Colleges.” He is active in sev- 
eral professional associations and serves on 
the boards of many civic organizations, par- 


ticularly those with an international outlook. 


HORTLY before commencement last June, an 
active-minded writer for the Women’s Na- 
tional News Service interviewed six presidents 

of women’s colleges along the northeastern seaboard 
to discover whether or not they believed that their 
graduates had been materially assisted by their 
higher education in handling the political, voca- 
tional, and family problems they would meet. In 
their own ways, but with essential unanimity, these 
learned and able colleagues of mine replied: 

The twentieth century is a fearfully complex time in 
which to live. We do not believe that it would be possible 
or even desirable to hand out neat answers to all problems 
our graduates may meet. We teach them to think, in the 
confidence that a trained mind will be able to handle the 
process of living as it unfolds. 


They expressed, undoubtedly, the sentiment of the 
overwhelming majority in the American academic 
world. 

While it may seem presumptuous and even a bit 
Philistine for one whose views were not requested 
to bring in a minority report, I should like to regis- 
ter my emphatic disagreement with the whole con- 
ception of education implied in this statement. This 
traditional notion of education and of how one 


learns to think is the chief obstacle to the develop- 
ment of family studies in our colleges and universi- 
ties today. 

First, let me make it clear that I agree that the 
twentieth century is so complex and so rapidly shift- 
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ing that to make education a series of formulas ap- 
plicable to future problems is absurd. A solution 
which is valid today may well be completely obso- 
lete 20 years hence. Second, I would agree that even 
if such an education were possible it would not be 
desirable;.an educated mind is not a card index. 
What really amazes me is the assumption that at 
present we are in fact teaching our students “to 
think” in a way which will be significant for them 
individually in all the more important concrete 
situations they will be meeting. 

I have great enthusiasm for thought and would 
resent being labelled an anti-intellectual. But 
whenever I personally try to indulge in the process 
of thought or watch others involved in that process, 
I am less impressed by the conclusions than by the 
capacity of our individual minds for sincere self- 
deception and for the repetition in the name of 
thought of inherited clichés, the factual basis of 
which has not been adequately examined. Particu- 
larly in the academic world we tend to abstract 
and to Platonize, and our talk of teaching people 
“to think” and of producing “trained minds” over- 
looks the observable fact that there is no thought 
apart from (1) a specific thinking man or woman 
and (2) an object of thought. So far as I can see 
from my own experience, the process of thinking 
is so intimately involved in the condition of the 
thinker and in the relation of the object of thought 
to the thinker’s pattern of life that the talk about 
“thought” in itself has no meaning. 


Misconceptions of Some Courses 


For some centuries after the Renaissance, it was 
generally assumed that the best way to learn “to 
think” was to saturate oneself in the surviving 
literature of Greek and Roman antiquity. The 
axiom that the study of ancient books automatically 
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taught one to think had deluded those who were 
studying ancient books into believing that they 
were thinking; whereas in fact they were merely 
congratulating themselves. 

With the widespread decay in the prestige of 
Greek and Latin literature during the nineteenth 
century, extraordinary claims were made—and con- 
tinue to be made—that one learns “to think” by 
saturating one’s self in something called the scien- 
tific method. It was assumed that the cultivation 
of the scientifie method in laboratories “trains the 
mind” in such a way that all of life’s problems were 
elucidated and put in order. My own experience 
with scientists, on the contrary, had led me to the 
conclusion that even the best of them tend in non- 
scientific matters to be as fallible as the rest of us. 
I was much relieved, therefore, recently to discover 
that President James B. Conant of Harvard, him- 
self an eminent chemist, is skeptical of the supposed 
transfer values of scientific training, and to find 
him concluding that, “As human beings, scientific 
investigators are distributed over the whole range 
of human folly and wisdom in much the same pro- 
portion as other men.” ! 

It is my personal opinion, based on disenchanting 
experience with others and with myself, that there 
is relatively little carry-over of intellectual disci- 
pline from one field of experience to another. For 
this reason, I have come to believe it immensely 
important that, under the stimulus and direction 
of professors endowed with critical insight, students 
be brought into contact with all major fields of 
learning. Only so can the habit of thought be 
started along a wide range of experience. This is, 
after all, nothing but the orthodox system of aca- 
demic distribution now very nearly universal in the 
freshman and sophomore years of our American 
colleges. While some people are critical of the 
“smattering of learning” thus acquired, contact with 
many products of the more intensive and specialized 
system of European university education has led 
me to believe that disciplined thinking is spread 
over a wider area of life among us than among Euro- 
pean intellectuals. 


Neglect of Family Studies 


There is one vast segment of life, however, which 
our American colleges and universities tend to neg- 
lect: marriage and the family. Every institution of 
higher learning has a curriculum devoted to the 
study of politics; that is, of the institution of the 
state in all of its ramifications. It is astonishing 
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that two of the six northeastern women’s colleges 
whose presidents were interviewed by the Women’s 
National News Service have not set up courses in the 
family. The president of one of the other four col- 
leges which had established a marriage course did 
not seem really enthusiastic about it and remarked 
to the reporter, “As I’ve watched marriage, I think 
the chief answer to it is common sense.” The same 
may be said of polities, but all of our admirable 
courses in government are not thereby invalidated! 
While one may hope that an increasing proportion 
of the graduates of those six colleges may eventually 
get involved in polities, it is an absolute certainty 
that the great majority will get involved in families. 
It would seem to me that if young women are to 
learn “to think” and if they are to be encouraged 
to continue thinking after they graduate, the job 
might well be attempted, in part at least, in terms 
of subject matter in which practically all of them 
will become enmeshed in later years. 

The present marginal position of family studies 
in American higher education, as compared with 
the study of polities, offers us a key to the deeper 
implications of the problem. After all, since men 
are married, this neglect cannot be credited merely 
to masculine bias. The truth ean be found only by 
examining the origins of our structure of higher 
education. 

Our American colleges and universities are de- 
scended directly and in detail from the universities 
of the later Middle Ages, which were designed to 
educate a clergy which was not merely masculine 
but celibate. For the last 700 vears, it has been 
assumed that the scholar at the university level 
was not merely a man but that he was unmarried 
and would remain so. The family had no functional 
place in an education patterned for such a person 
and naturally was omitted. When potentially mar- 
riageable laymen were admitted to universities dur- 
ing the Renaissance, the faculties still remained 
largely clerical and so did the presuppositions. 
During the nineteenth century, under the impetus 
of the feminist revolution, women were admitted 
to higher education. The fact, however, that the 
older feminism was so largely a rebellion against 
the restriction of women’s sphere to the family made 
it psychologically impossible for women to secure 
adequate and serious consideration at the college 
level of the significance, problems, and satisfactions 
of the family. After all, the feminists broke into 
the colleges to act like men; men did not study the 
family ; therefore, feminists did not study the family 
and were suspicious or contemptuous of those who 
felt that it might be important. 
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Being myself professionally a student of the 
Middle Ages, I do not use the word “medieval” as 
a slovenly, indiscriminate term of condemnation. 
But it is an objective fact that our entire American 
structure of higher education is permeated with 
medieval ways of acting and thinking, stretching all 
the way from the robes we wear at commencement 
to the degrees we grant, from the ways we teach 
to our professional conception of our own impor- 
tance. Nowhere is the legacy of the Middle Ages 
more vital today than in the quite unconscious 
assumption that a university education is for the 
celibate male. Women are admitted to coeduca- 
tional institutions and even to women’s colleges on 
condition they will act like men and pretend to be 
interested in the identical things which interest men. 
The assumption of celibacy is dangerous to our male 
students because it gives them no formal prepara- 
tion for adult family experience. The neglect of 
family studies, however, is far more serious for 
educated young women. As one of them wrote to 
me, “I have recently come to realize that I was 
educated to be a successful man. Now I must 
learn all by myself how to be a successful woman.” 


The Problem and Its Background 


It is only against the background of history that 
one can understand the seale of the problem which 
faces us in trying to secure adequate recognition 
for family studies in our colleges and universities. 
One does not modify profoundly a complex and, in 
most ways, magnificent tradition rooted seven cen- 
turies deep by making a few speeches, writing a 
few articles, or passing a few resolutions. The task 
will not be complete until everything which is 
studied, whether literature, philosophy, science, 
economics, or history, is permeated with a sense of 
family values just as now all of these are permeated 
with an understanding of personal and of political 
values. The Chinese understand more clearly than 
do most Americans or Europeans what one is talking 
about when he speaks in such terms, for in China 
the fundamental polarity which permeates all edu- 
cation is that of the individual and the family, just 
as among us it has been the tension between the 
individual and the state. I would suggest that 
eventually our structure of values in education may 
be a sort of tripod consisting of the person, the 
family, and the larger community, no one of which 
is complete without the other two. 


What Can Be Done for Family Studies? 


When the depth and the gravity of our problem 
have been recognized, what specifically can be done 
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to make family studies a significant part of Ameri- 
‘an academic thinking and activity? 

First, I would suggest that home economists and 
all others concerned with the problem renounce once 
and for all any effort to achieve respectability ac- 
cording to traditional standards. Both the terms 
“home economics” and “domestic science” are 
slightly comie and slightly tragic. They are symp- 
toms of an almost desperate effort to wheedle aca- 
demic recognition from our intellectually celibate 
faculties. Yearning to conform to the traditional 
and acceptable male celibate pattern, home econo- 
mists largely neglected the home and all things 
domestic. They went blatantly scientific’ and de- 
veloped courses almost exclusively with the pro- 
fessional student in mind, scorning the young women 
who were so naive as to expect to devote themselves 
to running homes and rearing families. The result- 
ing absurdities did nothing but confirm the preju- 
dices of the academic world. 

Surely, if family studies are worth cultivating, 
they are able to stand on their own foundations and 
win respect on their own merits without doing 
obeisance to other disciplines. Above all, we must 
recognize that while many of the best jobs open to 
women in our society are professional extensions of 
homemaking activities, nevertheless the functional 
center of family studies and the job for which its 
students should primarily be prepared is the home 
itself and not the kitchens of an industrial cafeteria 
or the editorial offices of a fashion magazine. 

Second, those interested in fostering family stud- 
ies should try in every way to form alliances and 
working relationships with other fields of learning 
and activity for the sake of mutual enrichment and 
cross-fertilization. Departments of psychology are 
increasingly concerned with child psychology and 
are collaborating with sociologists and anthropolo- 
gists in delving ever deeper into discovering how 
character is formed by the customary relationships 
within the family. Nutritionists and textile testers 
have legitimate contacts with chemistry. The stu- 
dents of clothing, house planning, and _ interior 
livability (alias, interior decoration) will find kin- 
dred spirits and interests, particularly in those aca- 
demic departments of art which are adding work 
in crafts to the more traditional studies of painting 
and sculpture. Whole areas of our faculties today 
are far closer to, and more sympathetic toward, the 
developing concept of family studies than they were 
20 years ago. Indeed it is largely from the fields 
of psychology, sociology, and anthropology that 
the modern concern for the family has emerged. 

Third, and perhaps most important, we must 
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recognize that a really intelligent young woman 
who expects to marry, although she knows that for 
many years the proper care of her children will 
probably prevent her from holding a paying job, 
expects and wishes to do something significant for 
her community. It is a platitude that our modern 
industrial and urban society has taken from the 
home innumerable activities once performed there. 
Nevertheless, the home remains and shows no sign 
of real disintegration as an institution. Nor is it 
likely to disintegrate; for above all other institu- 
tions it has an absolutely firm biological basis. Yet 
it is clear that in our time the family is assuming 
a new form in which home and community are 
intimately entwined. The intelligent modern home- 
maker recognizes that her housekeeping does not 
end at her doormat. Her home is either enriched 
or degraded by everything that goes on in the larger 
community, and the larger community can be a 
proper environment for her home only if the cher- 
ishing values of the home are extended. 

This has very practical curricular implications. 
As we all know, many an undergraduate girl con- 
siders a “major” in family studies dull. I have 
every reason to believe that if family studies were 
integrated with volunteer community services, they 
would become much more attractive than at present. 

At Mills College, in the past, we have offered a 
preprofessional social service curriculum designed 
to prepare a young woman to go into graduate work 
in social service. We know, however, that most of 
our graduates marry and settle down and then drift 
into community service not merely in the welfare 
field but in such organizations for community edu- 
cation as the American Association of University 
Women and the League of Women Voters. Many, 
likewise, assist in community activity in music and 
the arts. We decided that our curriculum could be 
much more significant for the future lives of our 
students if we shifted the emphasis from the pro- 
fessional to the volunteer community worker and 
broadened our scope to a study of all forms of the 
nonpolitical structure of a well-run American com- 
munity. Our faculty felt that academically this 
would be very interesting and would give our stu- 
dents a view of the functioning of American society 
not provided by any of the existing courses in 
polities, economics, or sociology. The new courses 
which we have introduced involve not only reading, 
lectures, and discussions but also field work and 
visits to the campus by distinguished women who 
discuss with the students the problems they 
have faced in their particular organizations. I 
should like to emphasize that this whole project 
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at Mills College has been worked out not only on 
the basis of its inherent interest but as a curriculum 
buttressing our work in family studies. 


Summary 


To summarize, I believe that if family studies 
‘an cast aside their traditional yearnings for aca- 
demic respectability and can gain enough self- 
confidence to insist on being judged according to 
their intrinsic merits, if they can shift their em- 
phasis from the building of relatively self-contained 
academic departments to the development of joint 
teaching programs, co-operative research and bonds 
of comity with other disciplines of the learned world, 
if above all they can recognize that family studies 
are inextricably bound up on the one hand with 
the formation of personality in children and on the 
other hand with the morale of the larger community, 
they will make rapid strides toward achieving the 
place in higher education which is rightly theirs. 

To an outsider like myself, it would appéar that 
these in fact are the present tendencies. What is 
usually called home economics has long since begun 
to burst the psychological bonds imposed by the 
almost psychopathic concern of the older feminism 
to achieve recognition from a world which for purely 
historical reasons is still largely contemptuous of 
women and all their works. Home economics is 
becoming more than a euphemism for cooking and 
sewing. The new data from the sciences of mind 
and of human relationships indicate that the family 
is the matrix which largely determines the pattern 
of the infant—and later of the adult—character; it 
is the seedbed of personality. Moreover, although 
the family has a biological foundation which differ- 
entiates it sharply from all other human institutions, 
it is nevertheless closely dovetailed with the hier- 
archy of larger communities—the neighborhood, the 
city, the state, the nation, and the society of nations 
—and the healthy functioning of all of these is 
largely dependent upon the family’s well-being and 
security. 

In proportion as family studies are cultivated in 
terms of such conceptions, they will not only achieve 
recognition as a legitimate and important field of 
learning but will permeate all related disciplines 
with a sense of family values. They will gradually 
undercut the masculine and celibate assumptions of 
our higher education. Finally, they will teach our 
young men and to an even greater extent our young 
women “to think,” to develop “trained minds,” in 
terms of a vast and intricate body of human ex- 
perience in which a great majority will be involved 
for most of their lives. 
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Social Security for Family Needs 


Mr. David heads the program planning branch 
of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance in the Federal Security Agency. In 
this article, he outlines needed improvements 
in federal old-age and survivors imsurance 


and discusses social security legislation. 


HANGES in our economic life bring progress 
and create opportunity, but the same changes 
have exposed the American family to more 

and more insecurity. We no longer make a living; 
we buy it. When family income is eut off by death, 
old age, unemployment, or other ceonomic disaster, 
savings cannot long carry the financial load. No 
one is more aware of the dangers to family stability 
than today’s social-minded home economist, and 
few have shown greater interest in helping families 
to weather the eeonomic shocks of modern living. 
But before the services of the home economist can 
become truly meaningful to such families, a way 
must be found to replace at least part of the lost 
income. That is the objective of the federal social 
sceurity program. 

With proposals now before Congress to extend 
and improve that part of the social security pro- 
eram known as federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance, many of us want to know how well this 
insurance program is working, what it has achieved, 
where it has fallen short, what changes may be 
needed. In December, federal old-age and survivors 
insurance rounded out a deeade of benefit payments, 


and we ean now fairly appraise its record, 


The Present Insurance Plan 

The insurance plan had its start in the Social 
Security Act of 1935, and four years later was broad- 
ened into its form. The 
wage and salary earners in industry and commerce 
and provides monthly benefits for insured retired 
workers their and the families of 
workers who die. 

To supplement the insurance program, the Social 
Security Act made federal grants available to mateh 
funds provided by the states for three forms of 
public assistance: for the needy blind, dependent 
children, and needy old people. The law also con- 


present system covers 


and families 
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tained a tax-offset provision to encourage the states 
to set up their own insurance systems to help workers 
through periods of unemployment. 

With the first old-age and survivors insurance 
monthly benefit checks going out in 1940, the pro- 
gram began making its contribution to many phases 
of family living. It brought a measure of security 
against two of the major economic hazards common 
to our industrialized society—wage loss resulting 
from old age, and the cutting off of family income 
by the breadwinner’s death. 

By 1949, $55,000,000 in 
insurance benefits were going to 
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federal old-age 
survivors 
over two and a half million persons every month. 
Many other millions of Americans were working in 
occupations covered by the law and could look con- 
fidently to the protection it afforded. 

Monthly payments to widows and young children 
of deceased workers help to keep together families 
that would otherwise be foreed apart. Youngsters 
who would inevitably be herded into institutions 
with brothers and under a 
mother’s care. Other children are kept from drift- 
ing into delinquency because the help from monthly 
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survivors’ checks permits the widow to give full 
attention to her family instead of taking employ- 
ment outside the home. 

Besides helping to stop the breakup of fatherless 
homes, the survivors’ benefits, supplemented by re- 
lated state and local programs, have reduced the 
physical, mental, and moral deterioration to which 
fatherless vulnerable. Children in 
these families are now better fed, better cared for, 


families are 


better educated, and have less sickness. 

Old-age insurance benefits, together with the re- 
tired worker's other resources in cash or property, 
have helped many old people to continue living inde- 
pendently in their own homes instead of having to 
move in with a married son or daughter. The aged 
worker, facing loss of his job or wanting to retire, 
no longer has to rely solely on his own savings 
but will have a monthly income to help out. Onee 
retired, he and his wife know that they ean count 
on the benefit checks to continue as long as they live. 

The old-age insurance portion of the federal 
program has demonstrated other advantages of the 
insurance approach. Beeause it is a contributoerv 
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plan, old-age benefits can be accepted unhesitatingly 
by the self-reliant retired worker who would re- 
sent any help that he considered gratuitous. The 
monthly check represents in part his own savings 
from his productive years. 

This contributory plan 
American way of security through thrift 
couraged many to aim at a goal of complete insur- 
ance protection by supplementing social insurance 
with private insurance and other savings. The 
low-cost protection of the federal program has 
brought such a goal within reach. Private insur- 
ance companies, which once looked askance at the 
new program, have found that it actually has stimu- 
lated the sale of their own policies. 

On the credit side, it can be said, then, that federal 
old-age and survivors insurance marked a signifi- 
cant forward step toward the achievement of fam- 
ily economic stability. But no one knows better 
than the home economist that many families and 
many old people still lack even minimum protec- 
tion against the economic hazards which plague 
our industrialized society. Loss of income through 
the breadwinner’s death, old age, unemployment, or 
disability continues to threaten the stability of 
many families, even after 10 years of benefit pay- 
ments under the social security law. 
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Need for Improvement 


There is much room for improvement in old-age 
and survivors insurance. The Federal Security 
Agency, which operates the program and has re- 
sponsibility for making recommendations for its 
improvement, has pointed out the gaps in the pro- 
tection afforded. More adequate benefits are 
needed; protection should be extended to those who 
have been left out of the program; eligibility re- 
quirements ought to be eased; provision must be 
made for the disabled worker and his family. 

Monthly benefit amounts under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance have not kept pace with today’s 
wage levels and living costs. Benefit amounts 
are based on the worker’s long-term average earn- 
ings in employment covered by the program, the 
exact amount being determined by a formula writ- 
ten into the law in 1939. Obviously, an income in- 
tended as basic protection in 1939 falls far short 
of meeting 1950’s needs. Stretching $40, for exam- 
ple, to cover a month’s rent, groceries, and other 
expenses of an aged couple would undoubtedly tax 
the ingenuity of the most expert home economist. 
And that figure is close to the average, although 
the monthly payments to a retired worker and his 
wife now range from $15 to about $68 (depending 
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on how long the worker was in covered employment 
and the wages he received). The most that can be 
paid to a family in the event of the breadwinner’s 
death is $85 a month, and few qualify for that 
maximum figure. Since benefits are not adequate 
for even the most essential needs, the Federal Se- 
curity Agency has recommended on several occa- 
sions that the payments be substantially increased. 

Another needed improvement in the program is 
to extend it to cover those who have been left out. 
In 1949, with some 60 million persons in the em- 
ployed civilian labor force, about 25 million were 
in jobs not covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance. The basic protection afforded by the 
system should be available to all who are depend- 
ent on income from work. Then, too, many workers 
shift back and forth between jobs in covered em- 
ployment and jobs not under the program. Since 
a worker must have fairly regular employment in 
covered jobs to become insured under the program, 
those who change their employment sometimes 
fail to qualify for benefits after paying fairly sub- 
stantial contributions to the system. Incomplete 
coverage has also brought uneven protection to 
workers in different parts of the country. Rela- 
tively fewer families are protected in agricultural 
states than in those which are heavily industrizlized. 

Workers in agriculture, domestic employees, and 
the self-employed were originally left out of the 
program because of expected administrative diffi- 
culties in getting reports of their wages and pro- 
viding a workable means for them to pay contribu- 
tions to the program. Other groups, such es 
government workers and employees of religious, 
charitable, and educational institutions, were ex- 
cluded for other reasons. Some already had pro- 
tection under existing retirement plans; there were 
legal questions as to the imposition of a federal 
employment tax on state governments; nonprofit 
organizations were traditionally exempt from tax- 
ation. 


Extension of Program Recommended 


After much study, practical plans have been de- 
veloped which remove the last barriers to coverage 
of the excluded groups. The Federal Security 
Agency has therefore recommended extension of 
the program to almost all gainfully employed per- 
sons. 

The Agency also believes that the present eligi- 
bility requirements should be made easier to meet 
when new groups are brought into the program. 
The newly covered workers will have had little or 
no chance to build up the necessary qualifying 
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credits in the past. Unless the requirements are 
changed, very few of the older workers in these 
groups will ever be able to get benefits. A revision 
of the present rules would also be helpful to aged 
persons who have shifted between covered and 
noncovered jobs in the past and do not have enough 
credits to be eligible under present requirements. 

The worker under 65 who becomes too disabled 
to work can receive no benefits under the present 
social insurance program. The possibility of bene- 
fits in the distant future will not feed, clothe, and 
shelter his family in the present. With earnings 
cut off and medical expenses piled on, many families 
soon find themselves destitute and must turn to 
publie or private aid. An insurance program which 
fails to provide security against this common eco- 
nomic hazard falls short of its basic purpose. 

The Federal Security Agency recommends that 
benefits be payable to an insured worker and his 
family during periods of temporary disability or 
upon premature retirement because of permanent 
total disability. Furthermore, a worker’s insurance 
status for retirement should not be jeopardized by 
prolonged disability (as happens under the present 
law), and insurance funds should be made available 
to underwrite rehabilitation of insured beneficiaries 
through the existing state-federal rehabilitation 
program. 


Other Ways to Meet Present Needs 


There are several other ways in which the present 
program should be brought up to date. Monthly 
benefits can now be paid only during those months 
in which the retired worker or other beneficiary 
does not earn more than $14.99 in covered employ- 
ment. That low figure is no longer a realistic test 
of retirement. Women—whether employed or de- 
pendent—should be permitted to qualify for bene- 
fits at age 60 instead of 65 as at present. 

The wage base for benefits and contributions 
should be raised from $3,000 to $4,800 a year, con- 
sistent with increased wage levels and prices. Rais- 
ing the upper limit of wages is necessary so that 
an individual’s benefit amount will continue to re- 
flect his earnings and productive effort. Unless 
the present $3,000 wage base is very substantially 
increased, benefit amounts will eventually fall into 
a narrow range. The highly paid, more productive 
worker will receive a benefit only slightly larger 
than the individual whose average earnings were 
quite low. If the wage base is raised to $4,800, 
there will be an adequate range of benefit amounts 
to reward individual productivity and thrift in ae- 
cordance with the American tradition. 
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These recommendations sum up most of the 
changes that the Federal Security Agency believes 
are needed to shape old-age and survivors insurance 
into a more effective force for maintaining the eco- 
nomic stability of the family. 

Actual changes in the program, of course, are 
matters to be decided by Congress. Legislation 
which was approved by the House of Representa- 
tives last fall, and which at this writing awaits ac- 
tion by the Senate, would go far toward making 
old-age and survivors insurance a more complete 
and effective program. This bill, known as HR6000, 
is the product of much deliberation by the com- 
mittee on ways and means of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and of lengthy public hearings which 
the committee conducted. After completing its 
task, the committee stated its conviction that con- 
tributory social insurance, with benefits related to 
earnings and paid as a matter of right, should con- 
tinue to be the basic method for preventing de- 
pendency. “The bill,” declared the committee, 
“is designed to speed the day when most of the 
aged and the Nation’s dependent families will look 
to the insurance program for protection and when 
the role of public assistance can be drastically 
curtailed.” 


Additional Groups Suggested 


The bill, if enacted into law, would bring into the 
insurance system additional groups. The largest 
which it would add are some four and a half 
million self-employed persons—businessmen, con- 
tractors, and others who work for themselves. The 
bill would not cover farm operators and certain 
self-employed professional persons, such as physi- 
cians, attorneys, dentists, and engineers. 

Others to be brought into the program if the bill 
becomes law are regularly employed domestic 
workers in private nonfarm homes, employees of 
nonprofit institutions (except clergymen), and em- 
ployees of state and local governments. Coverage 
of state and local government employees would be 
subject to voluntary agreements to be entered into 
by the individual states. Employees who already 
belong to a state or local retirement svstem would 
not be covered unless two-thirds of the persons af- 
fected voted in favor of being included. Rounding 
out the new groups which would be brought into the 
program are certain federal employees not covered 
under any retirement system, Americans employed 
by American employers outside the United States, 
certain workers engaged in processing agricultural 
products, and a few other groups. The bill would 
continue to exclude farm workers, employees under 
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federal retirement systems, and members of the 
armed forces. 

The bill provides for a substantial increase in 
benefit amounts. If enacted, it would mean an 
average increase of about 70 per cent in the in:ur- 
ance benefits received by those now on the benefit 
rolls. Persons regularly employed under the pro- 
gram who retire in the future would get benefits 
approximately double the average payments now. 
That would mean something between $50 and $60 
a month for the retired worker, and perhaps $85 
for an aged couple. Survivors’ benefits would be 
correspondingly raised, with as much as $150 a 
month payable to a family in some few instances. 

To finance the broadened insurance program, the 
bill would inerease the payroll taxes—which are 
levied equally on the worker and employer—from 
the present 1 per cent to 115 per cent initially, with 
eradual increases to 3'4 per cent by 1970. At pres- 
ent, this tax is applied to the first $3,000 of a work- 
er’s vearly pay, but under the bill this eciling would 
be raised to $3,600. 

Those persons drawing benefits under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program could earn as 
much as $50 a month and remain eligible for their 
monthly insurance checks if the proposed legislation 
is enacted. Several other modifications proposed 
by the bill would result in greater security for de- 
pendents and survivors of deceased workers in- 
sured under the program. 
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Monthly benefits are provided in the bill for 
workers who become permanently and totally dis- 
abled before they reach age 65. The disability in- 
surance provisions are conservative but would un- 
doubtedly help greatly to fill this gap in the present 
social insurance system. 


Help for Disabled Persons 


The bill also helps permanently and totally dis- 
abled needy persons by providing federal funds for 
them in the federal-state public assistance program. 
They would be eligible for public assistance in the 
same way as are the needy blind, dependent chil- 
dren, and the needy aged not protected by the insur- 
ance program. At the same time, the bill would 
increase the federal government's share in the pres- 
ent public assistance program by granting more 
funds to many of the states, particularly those 
where average payments to recipients have been 
relatively low. 

While the proposals now before Congress would 
not go quite so far as the recommendations of the 
Federal Security Agency, they would measurably 
strengthen our present social insurance system. 
More of our children, homemakers, workers, and 
old people would enjoy its protection. Adequate 
benefits would buy more of the things needed for 
decent living. The American family would have 
greater assurance of stability when ceonomic ad- 


versity strikes. 


A Hat for Headquarters 


Would you give a hat for your profession? Would the price of a hat be 
a large sum to set aside for the organization which has promoted and in facet 
becn largely responsible for the training and the position that you have as 


a home economist? 


Many of us buy hats to buoy our spirits and give us a personal lift. Our 
professional spirit and feeling of pride in personal participation in the 


Permanent Headquarters Fund will get 


amounting to the cost of one hat! 


a lift if we make a contribution 


If you delay buying one extra hat, think how much more your spirits will 
be buoyed when you actually do buy your next hat. You should have twice 
the usual buoyaney—once from your knowledge of sharing in the Permanent 
Headquarters Fund, and again from your deeper enjoyment of your hat. 


Yes, hat prices vary. Some pay 
between $15 end $30 for each hat. 


50 or more for a single hat. Some pay 


Be honest with yoursclf and your profession and select the average price 
you pay for a hat. Then wear the numerous old ones now on hand a while 
longer cnd send the price of a ncw one to your local or state Permanent 
Headquarters chairman. Sce if your spirits are not buoyed up by giving 
A Hat for Headquarters—Lvucy McCormack, Chairman, Permanent Head- 


quarters Fund Committee. 
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College Students Learn through Planned Work Programs — 


OFF-CAMPUS EXPERIENCE 


BERENICE MALLORY 


Miss Mallory is assistant chief of the Home 
Economics Education Service, U. S. Office 
of Education. This article is based on her 
dissertation for her doctor’s degree, which 
was awarded by Ohio State University. 


ANE has decided she does not want to be a 
dietitian since her off-campus work”; “Eu- 
genia says she is sure, since this summer's 

work at the playground, that she wants to teach”; 
“Anna certainly grew up the quarter she worked”; 
“Alice says her school work means more now that 
she has done some practical work.” Because of 
remarks like these made by college home economics 
teachers and because an increasing number of col- 
lege departments of home economics are requiring 
or encouraging students to get some experience in 
off-campus work during their undergraduate pro- 
crams, the writer was stimulated to investigate 
some of the values of such experiences to home 
cconomics students. 

The staffs of two Cepartments of home economics 
that have a requirement of some off-campus ex- 
perience for all home economics students were found 
to be intcrested in such a study. All data were 
furnished by students and staff of these two insti- 
tutions. For the study, “off-campus experience” 
was defined as the required off-campus activities, 
other than student teaching, that undergraduate 
students in home economics have in a_ planned 
period of work that is chosen in relation to growth 
needs of individual students. 


Sources of Data 

Sources of data were written records of students 
and answers to questions by staff members. Stu- 
dents’ records included the purposes stated for their 
off-campus work; their reports; answers to ques- 
tions on an evaluation form filled out after the off- 
campus work had been completed; and two sets of 
logs, one submitted weekly in the quarter or semes- 
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ter after students returned to the campus. Results 
of Kuder Preference Records and a Scale of Beliefs 
Test taken preceding and following the off-campus 
experience were also studied. 

In both institutions, there was wide variety in 
the off-campus experiences of students. The largest 
number of students had jobs in selling; food prepa- 
ration and service jobs in restaurants, tearooms, 
cafeterias, and camps; work in their own homes; 
and work as student dieti‘ians in hospitals, camps, 
or cafeterias. Other students worked as camp coun- 
seclors, assistants in 4-H club work, playground 
supervisors, seamstress in an interior decorating 
shop, and assistant to a designer. The range of 
time worked varied from 4 to 16 weeks with nearly 
75 per cent werlking more than eight weeks. Most 
students were paid for their work; however, 37 per 
cent of the students from one college and 13 per cent 
from the other college received no salary. 


Some Results of Experiences 

This study bears out the often expressed belief 
that off-campus work has value in providing for 
vocational orientation and guidance of home eco- 
nomics students. The students participating said 
the opportunity to get some experience in and under- 
standing about various kinds of work was an im- 
portant reason for their off-campus work. They 
wanted “to find out whether I am fitted for the 
“to compare opportunities in a 


” 


commercial field 
large and small store,” “to learn about opportunities 
in a store for a person with textile merchandising 
background,” and “to find out whether or not I 
would like 4-H club work.” When students re- 
ported on their off-campus work, they indicated 
that work contributed to their vocational under- 
standing by such statements as: “I learned a great 
deal about the organization of the restaurant staff.” 
“It opened the field of dietetics to me.” “I gained 
knowledge of various openings in the _ business 
world.” “I realized that a teacher must be patient 
“I managed the entire 


and have clear insight.” 
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house and gained experience in practical house- 
keeping as well as management of time and energy.” 

The evaluation questionnaire included a section 
designed to get at the effect of the off-campus experi- 
ence on vocational choice. It was anticipated that 


some students would have their vocational choice 


confirmed by their off-campus work; others would 
begin to question their vocational choice; others 
might decide to change their vocational objective; 
and some might become interested in other voca- 
tions. Ninety-nine of the slightly more than 100 
students who furnished data for the study answered 
this part of the evaluation questionnaire. Of these, 
59 answered that they were more positive than they 
had been that they wanted to go on with the voca- 
tion for which they were preparing; 29 indicated 
that they had become uncertain about their voca- 
tional choice; 17 had become interested in another 
vocation; and 7 stated they were positive that they 
did not wish to follow the vocation they had chosen. 

Some conclusions which seem warranted from the 
data concerning effect on vocational choices are: 
that during off-campus experiences students acquire 
knowledge, skills, and understandings and arrive at 
certain generalizations about the profession for 
which they are preparing and about other kinds of 
work. Because of the variety of possible effects on 
vocational choice of off-campus work, it seems im- 
portant that students get adequate counseling and 
guidance when they return to the campus to help 
assure a satisfactory continuation of their profes- 
sional planning and preparation. 

When students’ purposes for off-campus work 
were studied, it was found that more than half of 
the girls from one institution and more than a third 
from the other institution had stated goals which 
had to do with personal development. Some of these 
goals were concerned with having experiences with 
new people. Other goals had to do with developing 
certain personal qualities such as self-confidence, 
independence, resourcefulness, and sense of respon- 
sibility ; to “learn to work”; and to understand labor 
problems and problems of consumers. These ex- 
pressed purposes also indicated that many students 
were looking forward to the off-campus experience 
to give them an opportunity to do things which were 
not possible while on the campus. For some, to live 
away from home was seen as an important oppor- 
tunity to get experience in managing personal re- 
sources such as time, money, energy, belongings, 
and to develop certain personal qualities. 

The data from weekly logs and the evaluation 
questionnaire indicate that during off-campus work 
students had an opportunity to get to know people 
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of different ages, nationalities, races, and religions 
who were doing many kinds of work. The entries 
in logs, statements on reports, and answers to ques- 
tions on the evaluation questionnaire indicated 
growth of students in respect and concern for people, 
awareness and concern about social problems of 
national and international scope, concern about the 
effeets of action on the welfare of others, and a real 
concern for people because they are individuals. 
The following excerpts from students’ logs and re- 
ports illustrate this growth in social sensitivity: 

In my work I had opportunity to meet people of different 
nationalities, religions, backgrounds, and abilities. It was 
indeed an experience in understanding and getting along 
with people. 

I worked in a below-average section of the city. Now I 
understand better the background of poor people—inade- 
quate playgrounds for children, little or no privacy in homes, 
large families in few rooms, inadequate garbage disposal. 
Now I can sympathize with those Italian people and act 
more tolerantly toward them. 

The girls in the store were discussing some of their cus- 
tomers. They spoke of “those foreigners” holding on to 
their money and not spending a cent. They also spoke of 
the way the foreigners seemed to look down upon them. 
This made the girls feel so far beneath them. I reminded 
the girls that they treated some other races the same way 
and perhaps they would benefit by seeing how it feels. 
Maybe I did not do right, but it gave me a lot of satisfaction. 

I have learned to know a Jewish girl very well. I have 
more respect for her and for Jewish people now that I know 
a little more about them. 


In determining the relationship of off-campus 
experiences to curriculum development, data were 
studied from students’ purposes for, and reports of, 
off-campus work; their answers to questions in the 
evaluation questionnaire; and their entries in the 
logs kept during the off-campus experience. When 
making plans for off-campus work, the students 
rarely stated purposes that showed they expected 
the off-campus experience to influence future school 
work. Neither did their reports show that off- 
campus experiences suggested campus experiences. 
Nevertheless, answers to questions following off- 
campus work indicated that this work often placed 
students in situations which had implications for 
school work. 

The findings indicated that off-campus experi- 
ences were a source of problems which students said 
they would like to work on when they returned to 
school. For example, they expressed interest in 
work on special diets, in study of employment regu- 
lations, and in studying ways in which employers 
and employees may develop more respect for each 
other. Also the off-campus work raised questions 
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and problems which students said they wished to 
discuss with classmates and teachers after returning 
to school. For some students, off-campus work sug- 
gested courses they wished to take; some began work 
on problems which they wanted to continue working 
on after returning to school. Students found many 
relationships between their eampus and off-campus 
work, even though this was rarely one of the pur- 
poses set for off-campus experience. It would seem, 
therefore, that if when planning off-campus experi- 
ences attention were given to the work as a source 
of future curricular experiences, then students would 
be more likely to view their off-campus work as an 
integral part of their total curriculum. 

The extent to which off-campus experience in- 
fluences what students choose to work on and how 
students attack school work when they return to the 
campus also were studied. The logs which students 
kept the term after returning to the campus showed 
that about three-fourths reported that off-campus 
work was influencing what they were doing and how 
they were working. Entries showed an influence of 
off-campus work on the problems students worked 
on in class and things they did outside of class. A 
few students reported taking certain courses because 
of a need or interest they discovered during off- 
campus work. 


Some Conclusions 


A few general conclusions about off-campus ex- 
perience programs for home economics students seem 
warranted from the study. Back of the recommen- 
dations, also, is the belief that, if off-campus work 
is to be a part of a home economics program, it 
should be organized and carried on so that it is an 
integral part of the students’ total curricular experi- 
ences and is contributing to the central purpose of 
all home economics. This purpose, as accepted by 
the writer, is the improvement of home and family 
life for all individuals in our society in ways which 
will make home and family living a fully contrib- 
uting factor in the growth and significance of demo- 
cratic values. The recommendations are: 

1. In a plan for, and evaluation of, the off-campus 
work, consideration should be given to the rela- 
tion of the experience to the basic purpose of all 
home economics education—improved home and 
family life. Unless the work is contributing 
directly or indirectly to this basic purpose, it is 
difficult to justify it as a part of the home eco- 
nomics curriculum. 

2. In selecting and planning off-campus work, a 
college should place emphasis on its relationship 
to school experience. Staff guidance should be 
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given to help students to see this relationship 
when goals for off-campus work are being set up. 

3. The value of the off-campus work would prob- 
ably be increased if there could be some direct 
supervision from the college while the student is 
carrying on the work. Some students’ records 
indicated dissatisfactions with the experience be- 
cause of working conditions, salary, housing, or 
inability to do what was expected of them. Many 
of these problems could likely be solved by an 
opportunity for the student to confer with a col- 
lege staff member. Also, some work with students 
who are having few problems should help staff 
members see what factors contribute to satisfac- 
tion and success of students doing off-campus 
work. 

4. The strengths and weaknesses in college prepara- 
tion which the experiences seem to reveal should 
be considered in evaluating off-campus work. 
Staff members and students should determine 
together the implications for the curriculum. 

5. Off-campus experiences seem to influence stu- 

dents’ attitudes toward their chosen vocation in 

a variety of ways. Therefore, students should 

have guidance and counseling following the ex- 

perience so that satisfactory plans may be made 
for future vocational training and experience. 

Staff members need to strive to find ways of more 

closely relating campus and off-campus work. 


If an off-campus experience is significant, it 

seems that it should influence what a student 

does following the experience. This may mean 

changes in and within the course students take. 

This study provides no evidence to indicate that 
students were centering their attention on off- 
campus experiences as means of clarifying values 
of a democratic society. Data, however, showed 
that during the off-campus work students had their 
own values challenged and for some of them values 
were clarified. Students also showed growth in per- 
sonal qualities held to be important in a democracy. 
In this connection, the writer is certain that the 
means used for securing the essential data for this 
study might be profitably used in connection with 
any program of off-campus experiences in home 
economics because of their potential instructional 
values. The statements of purposes, the students’ 
summarizing reports, the evaluation questionnaires, 
and the logs bring to the center of the student's 
attention the need to plan, to reflect upon experi- 
ences, to get along with others—in short, the need 
to consider the very problems which are basic in the 
democratic growth and development of the indi- 
vidual. 
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High School Family Life Courses 


Mrs. Williamson, a vocational home economics 
teacher at Five Points, Alabama, was one of 
the high school teachers who, as county lead- 
ers and members of state-wide workshops, 
took part ina four-year study of homemaking 
education programs in Alabama. 


EACHERS of homemaking courses have 

long realized that one of their most important 

responsibilities is instruction in human rela- 
tions. Whatever this area of instruction is called— 
“Relationship,” “Family Life,” or “Family Life 
Education” —it is directed toward assisting the in- 
dividual in her relationship with others in her 
family and community. Knowing what help is 
needed in human relations and how best to give 
it is an ever-present problem for the conscientious 
homemaking teacher as well as for every other 
teacher. 

In presenting my concept of the relationship or 
family life area, I should like to quote from the 
“Teacher’s Guide in Planning Homemaking Educa- 
tion Programs for Secondary Schools of Alabama, 
1949.” This guide is the result of a four-year study 
in which teachers, supervisors, school administra- 
tors, consultants, parents, and pupils worked. It 
therefore represents a composite of viewpoints. 
The new guide clearly states what I believe about 
instruction in human relations at the high school 
level. 

One of the first concerns of homemaking education today 
is the maximum development and happiness of the indi- 
vidual as she relates herself to others. Since the central 
business of every human is to be a real person, the teacher 
of homemaking has many opportunities as well as responsi- 
bilities in the relationship area to guide individuals into a 
frank appraisal of their personal strengths and weaknesses, 
to study patterns of behavior, and to develop techniques 
and skills in getting along happily with others. 

It is important that the homemaking teacher have a keen 
awareness of the basic needs of individuals, such as the needs 
for achievement and for belonging as she guides the ado- 
lescent who is undergoing marked changes in her emotional, 
intellectual, and physiological development. partici- 
pating in sincere, honest, and tactful discussions the indi- 
vidual may be helped to develop a practical understanding 
of her role in the family and in the community of which 
her family is a part; she may be guided in seeing that 
experience in democratic living begins in the home, extend- 
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ing with wider contacts into all areas of human relationship 
and continuing throughout life 

To arouse interest, create enthusiasm, and to stimulate 
discussion, the teacher might make use of a variety of appro- 
priate bulletins, books, short stories, and cartoons It is 
important that all fiction, movies, poems, ete.. which ar 
used be carefully appraised by the teacher so that they will 
represent as nearly as possible the common personal prob- 
lems and situations which individuals face in home and 


community life. 


For the homemaking teacher to be equipped to 
help her students become the kind of well-adjusted 
human beings our social development as a nation 
has set up as ideal womanhood, she must know 
her girls, their families, their heredity, and their 
environment. She must recognize individual differ- 
ences and the necessity for these differences. At 
first glance, this seems an almost impossible task. 


The Teacher's Sense of Values 


First of all, in approaching this study of home- 
making teaching, I try to evaluate my own sense of 
values to see if they are wholesome. How am | 
getting along in relationships with other people? 
This does two things forme: It helps me straighten 
out some personal snarls and helps me get into a 
more receptive mood for recognizing pupils’ needs. 
Since I begin making my plans when I learn that 
I shall have a certain girl as a first-year student, 
I become acquainted with the girls in the class 
below. 

Then I begin keeping an anecdotal record (a very 
private record, of course) of my future student. I 
get this information from observation in the lunch- 
room, on the playground, at the picture show, in 
stores—-wherever I see the girl. Before school is 
out that year, I make a short visit to her family. 
I often lead to this visit by saying, “I am visiting 
some girls in your community tomorrow. Wouldn't 
vou like to ride home with me and show me where 
you live?” This in almost every case gets me an 
introduction to parents I do not know. With those 
I do know, I stop for a chat and casually remark, 
“T believe I shall have your Kate in my homemak- 
ing class next year, and I am looking forward to 
having you and George as homemaking parents.” 
In the summer, before the girl comes in as a student, 
I always make an unhurried, scheduled visit to her 
home to discuss plans for her homemaking experi- 
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ences or projects. From these visits, | always glean 

much information about the girl in relationship to 

her family without needing to ask for it directly. 
My anecdotal records run something like this: 
(1) Anne J 


her; plenty of money; well-arranged home; understanding 


. only daughter; six brothers who adore 


doesn't adjust to 
(2) Dorothy 


parents; overindulgent grandparents ; 
change casily; shy, dependent; no initiative 
8) . short-tempered toward servants; afraid of other 
people; craves affection; overprotected (3) Catherine 

. talks in church and at show; bad manners in lunch- 
room; mother capable but too wrapped up in job outside 
the home to know much about her daughter; father aware 
but do« <n't know what to do 


With these little bits of information, T start col- 
lecting my teaching material and more information. 
Through club work, at church, at the post office, at 
the market, on busses—wherever parents gather—I 
try to alert myself to needs. Knowing a father or 
even a grandfather often gives the clue to a girl's 
needs. I find that all my first-vear girls need to 
recognize the importance of such values as the fol- 
lowing: qualities in others which make them attrae- 
tive; character traits and standards of conduct 
which form the basis of lasting friendship; friendli- 
ness to newcomers; personality traits which make 
girls attractive to bovs; Wavs to share and enjoy 
acceptable dating activities; techniques of handling 
difficult situations when dating; the importance of 
good manners at school, at home, and in public 
places; ability to get along with older and vounger 
family members. 


Pointing Up the Study 

I make extensive use of films, film strips, maga- 
zines, booklets, and cartoons in this teaching. My 
bulletin boards have a “new look” each day. Post- 
ers are prepared well in advance and displaved to 
clinch a point. T try to keep alert to the right 
moment. This year, a trip to the State Fair in 
Birmingham furnished motivation. IT was having 
joint classes at this time. Both the boys and girls 
had worked hard for the trip; they were eager to 
enjoy it to the fullest. It gave an excellent oppor- 
tunity to teach dating on an excursion, behavior in 
public places, responsibility toward chaperons. We 
worked on setting up standards of behavior. Inei- 
dentally, this teaching made chaperoning easy, for 
the boys and girls had thought throueh the kind of 
behavior they expected of themselves. A joint 
Future Homemakers of America —Future Farmers 
of Amerien party furnished a further reason for 
studying correct dating tacties. 

We use the orchid and onion boxes for joint elass- 
work also. These boxes are attractively made—one 
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decorated with orchid cutouts and the other with 
onions. The contributions are entirely voluntary. 
When the boxes are opened, the qualities which 
bovs like in girls and girls like in bovs are arranged 
on an orchid poster and those things they dislike 
on an onion poster. As my students are ardent 
radio fans, some of their favorite serials bring out 
a starting point for discussion of problems of getting 
along with older and younger family members. “A 
Date with Judy,” “Corliss Archer,” and “The 
Aldrich Family” have served as good starters. The 
film “Shiv (Giuv” and the book MMamma’s Bank 
Account have been good teaching aids. Each year 
presents new material. 

Many of my girls’ needs and problems present 
themselves and can best be handled in other areas 
of the homemaking course. The foods area offers 
excellent opportunity to emphasize certain phases 
of family living. The house area gives another 
excellent channel, for many of a girl’s or boy’s 
family relationship problems are directly traceable 
to the house itself. One girl in my first-year class 
this vear improved almost unbelievably when she 
was allowed to have a study table and lamp of her 
own. One project story relates how a girl’s prob- 
lem of living in the same room with her grand- 
mother was helped by separate dressing tables and 
screens. The clothing field presents a good place 
for some relationship work iu planning the girl’s 
share of the family dollar. These needs must be 
definitely accounted for in a teacher’s over-all plans. 


Advanced Work as a Natural Step 

I have found that advanced work in family rela- 
tions follows as a natural step. The girl is still in- 
terested in understanding herself better as she plans 
for future development and life adjustments. These 
needs may be stated as follows: self-awareness, 
occupational awareness, and the traits that belong 
to a well-poised personality; the needs and wants 
of individuals; the factors that determine an indi- 
vidual’s philosophy or sense of values; and personal 
eoals for present and future living. 

IT use a great deal of human source material in 
my advanced relationship work. Among the women 
who have talked to my elasses this vear are the 
home ceonomist from the health department, a 
home ceeonomist in industry, the director of the 
welfare department. a hotel hostess, a hospital di- 
etitian, a beautician, and a stenovrapher. We corre- 
late our work with that of other departments as the 
pupils study oceupations related to these depart- 
ments. First, we study the girls’ particular inter- 
ests. In doing so, we make extensive use of films 
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and film strips, charts, posters, and the daily paper's 
want ads. We make a chart of the graduates of this 
school and their occupations. Each girl takes as a 
problem the girls of a particular year. In our 
study, preparation for successful marriage follows, 
as that highest of all occupations for which a girl 
must fit herself. Here we stress developing a whole- 
some sense of values toward people and _ things. 
We have as consultants our doctor from the health 
department, a lawyer, and several young wives. 
The visiting consultant my girls have enjoyed most 
is a home economics major who married since she 
finished college and who has two children. She 
invites the girls to her home to tell them about pre- 
paring for marriage and family relationships. Be- 
sides the talks with these consultants, I always 
allow ample time for my own individual conferences 
with students. We stress the girl’s duty to her 
community in her civie and religious relationships. 

Outside of classroom activities, we have a 
mother’s luncheon club, which meets once a month. 
Illustrative material for the relationship area dis- 
played attractively usually sets off a group discus- 
sion which indicates needs and problems that I 
might fail to recognize. I alwavs encourage private 
discussions with parents. 

The study of family relationships is further illus- 
trated by this story in one girl’s own words: 

My project is a sort of combination of relationship and 
child guidance. My mother and father work in the mill at 
Lanett on second shift. This means they have to leave 
home at one o’clock in the afternoon. I am the oldest of 
four children; my grandmother lives with us—that makes 
my relationship unit cover both older and younger people 
My parents reach home at one-thirty in the morning, which 
makes their sleeping late necessary. We leave for school 
before they arise and, except for a short time in the fall 
and spring when school is on short session for farm workers, 
we do not get home before they leave in the afternoon. 

I have a sister in Junior III class, a brother in the third 
grade, and a sister in the second grade. My Junior III 
sister had a home project in preparing suppers. That was 
a great help in our planning. My grandmother is a most 
understanding person. The relationship problem with her 
was mostly getting her to see we needed democratic plan- 
ning and that we needed the training which solving our own 
problems would give us. 

We decided to put a large blackboard in the back hall 
where we could all get at it easily—and, as our grandmother 
said, so we could leave messages for our parents and they 
could leave messages for us and she wouldn’t have to be 
just one big mouthpiece between us. Beeause of our parents’ 
working hours, our family council period had to be on Sun- 
days. I am sort of an aggressive person (this is a new word 
for me this vear; I must use it!); therefore, it was hard 
for me to plan democratically—that took a lot of guidance 
from my teacher, my grandmother, and my parents. It 
seemed well to let my young brother and sister choose their 
chores. Mother helped quite a lot here in insisting on their 
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thinking several days and trying out different tasks long 
enough that they would know they could do the work and 
knew how much depended on them. 

My brother brings in the stove wood, looks after the 
chickens and pig, and manages his own bathing, dressing, 
and studying—he can ask for help with his lessons between 
seven and eight, the time I decided I could give to helping 
him. My little sister sets the table, dusts the living room, 
and dries the dishes. She also manages her own dressing 
and studying, with our help when necessary. They left as 
my tasks preparing lunch for all of us, assisting with the 
house and yard cleaning, and seeing that everybody's clothes 
were pressed. The others washed their own socks and 
panties (even little brother), and polished their shoes, 
though I had to remind them sometimes of these tasks. 
My Junior III sister helped me with the bedmaking in the 
morning. My grandmother prepared our breakfast and 
cleaned the kitchen and was always there to have the hous« 
warm and cheerful for us in the afternoon. My sister and 
I shared bringing in the coal. My sister milked the cow 
in the morning, and I milked at night. My grandmother 
cared for the milk and the churning. 

We have a short get-together at eight o’clock when we 
read the Bible and have a few minutes of just plain family 
fun. This is bedtime for my small brother and sister. Sat- 
urdays we do the big special jobs. Sundays are best 
of all when we have all of us together; then on Sunday 
evenings we have “open house” for our friends. Although 
we are a working family, I believe from all the things I 
have learned in home economics we have a well-rounded 
family life with mighty happy family relationships. 

This story was written three years ago, when 
the girl in question was a third-year home eco- 
nomies student. I have been very much interested 
in keeping in touch with her and in learning about 
the human relationships she has been involved in 
since she left school. She worked one year after 
high school at the same kind of work her parents 
did, riding with them each day. Her social life 
always seemed to be very wholesome. Two years 
ago, she married a very prosperous young farmer. 
They seem ideally suited to each other. Together 
they have made a charming home, and now she 
has a new relationship in a six-weeks old daughter. 
She very graciously credits her three years of home- 
making education, especially her work in the rela- 
tionship area, with some of her ability to make 
adjustments happily and easily. 

Of course, not all later chapters in “Relationship” 
end so well, but enough have gone on successfully 
to convince me that we have helped with at least 
some of the needs in family life situations. Enough 
have shown progress to give a feeling of rewarding 
results. Family life courses by whatever name we 
call them earry a real challenge. With sympathetic 
understanding and untiring alertness, a teacher can 
do much in this field. T repeat, however, a teacher 
should keep ever before her an awareness of a whole- 
some sense of values. 
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Farm Family Living Situation 


Dr. Weiss is head of the family economics 
division of the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics. This article 
on the talk she presented on November 1, 
1949 at the 27th Annual Agricultural Outlook 
Conference held in Washington, DC. 


is based 


HE agricultural economists have indicated 

that this year and next may bring somewhat 

lower income to agriculture as a whole. The 
questions asked me are—‘What does this mean for 
farm family living?”, “Do you expect them to cut 
next year?”, and “What will be cut—food, clothing, 
furniture, housing, household equipment?” These 
questions are pertinent when one considers the im- 
portance of the family side of the farm picture. 

Some general truths about family living expendi- 
tures apply in the present situation. The most im- 
portant is that family living patterns, once estab- 
lished, are not easily changed. That is in part a 
common-sense observation and in part is supported 
by statistical evidence. 

The Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics made a family living survey in Tennessee 
several years ago in which we were able to separate 
the families that had had changes in incomes from 
those that had not. The heaviest spenders for fam- 
ily living were the families that had experienced 
income decreases. They spent more than those 
whose income increased, even though the latter 
group reported that it had increased its expendi- 
tures. In this comparison, the income levels were 
held constant; therefore, we are considering here 
the impact of increases and decreases rather than 
the actual amounts families had to spend. 

In short, expanded family living expenditures 
seem to follow increased incomes, but the reverse 
is not true. Retrenchment in family living expendi- 
tures does not always follow income cuts. 

Further evidence of the “stickiness” of family 
living expenditures is found in every family liv- 
ing survey that has ever been made. I refer to the 
“negative savers’’—the families that spend more 
than the year’s income, making up the difference by 
going in debt or drawing on past savings. 

Families do not govern their living expenditures 
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by accounting principles. Even if they wished to 
live in this way, most farmers have less exact know]- 
edge than do city workers of what the year’s in- 
come will be. Farm incomes often vary from year 
to year, and families tend to adjust expenditures 
to an expected average income over a period of years 
rather than to adjust precisely to one year’s net 
income. Use of savings and going into debt provide 
the cushion that keeps family expenditures on a 
more even keel. Therefore, the response to a de- 
crease in income is not immediate. 

I would, then, answer the first questions by say- 
ing that I would not expect over-all family living 
expenditures to be cut so quickly or so much as 
the over-all cut in farm income. 

As to the kinds of consumption that might be cut, 
family expenditure surveys offer a Likely 
places in the family budget for cuts are sums used 


clue. 


for gifts and contributions, expenditures for recrea- 
tion and for housefurnishings and equipment. These 
are the expenditure groups for which higher income 
farm families usually spend considerably more than 
the lower income families; or, in technical terms, 
the groups that have a much higher income elas- 
ticity than other parts of the family budget.'| Sums 
spent for food and clothing are among the least 
elastic and are, therefore, the least likely to 
be eut. 

Gifts and contributions to people outside the 
family, to charitable organizations, and to churches 
are one of the most likely types of expenditure to 
be cut in response to cuts in income. This group 
has nearly unit income elasticity; or, in other words, 
if income decreases and all other factors remain the 
same, the proportion of the farm family’s income 
spent for gifts tends to remain the same. Gifts 
have been a fairly large part of farm family ex- 
penditures in recent years, and a cut here would 
have important effects on community life. 

Recreation is nearly as elastic as gifts in response 
to changes in income. Expenditures for housefur- 
nishings and equipment are not quite so income 


‘Relative income elasticities of the major components of 
family living expenditures have been estimated for the inter- 
quartile range of the net income distribution of farm opera- 
tor families covered in the “Consumer Purchases Study” 
(1935-36) and in “Spending and Saving in Wartime” (1941) 
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elastic but are still more responsive to changes in 
income than other major categories of family spend- 
ing. If all factors other than income remained the 
same, we would expect housefurnishings and equip- 
ment to rank high among the family budget groups 
cut as income decreases. 

The economist is concerned primarily with the 
over-all picture. Just as there will be farmers 
whose incomes increase in a period of declining total 
farm income, there will be families with expendi- 
ture changes contrary to the general trend. Even 
so, knowledge of the trend is useful in understand- 
ing the cireumstances of individual families and 
extremely important to an analysis of the economic 
situation. 

Changes in farm income and in prices paid for 
consumer goods have been so great in recent years 
that we might question the applicability of our 
general knowledge of family expenditures over vears 
of such marked price and income change. We need 
to look not only at family expenditure surveys for 
a given year but also at changes in family spend- 
ing over a period of time. For such data, we have 
come to rely to some extent on reports that are 
available from a few states on accounts kept by 
farm families. 

To provide a basis for interpreting the data ob- 
tained in this way, the BHNHE has undertaken a 
project in co-operation with the University of Ilh- 
nois. The Illinois project suggests that the account- 
keeping families have higher incomes and fewer 
operators in the older age groups. Their housing 
is better than that of the entire farm population, 
and in 1946, the year for which the comparison 
was made, they spent more for household equipment 
and for running their homes than did the average 
Iliinois farm family. 

Because account-keeping families have higher in- 
comes, we might use them as an indicator of spend- 
ing trends of farm families in the upper income 
groups. We plan that this project may determine 
the effect of other differences on the family spend- 
ing pattern—whether, for example, the very process 
of keeping accounts makes a measurable difference. 

The account-keeping families, like most American 
families, spent little for furnishings and equipment 
during the war years. In 1946 and 1947, these 
families increased their spending at a greater rate 
than did the U.S. population as a whole. By 1947, 
they were spending nearly 4 times as much for fur- 
nishings and equipment as 10 years before. In 
1948, these expenditures leveled off. 

Sums used for gifts and contributions also in- 
creased markedly in recent years, as the farm in- 
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come of these account-keeping families increased. 
In 1948, gifts leveled off somewhat. 

Reports for 1949 are not vet available, but from 
these data it looks reasonable to expect that ex- 
penditures for gifts and for furnishings and equip- 
ment would be more likely to be cut than expendi- 
tures for food and clothing, at least among the 
higher income farm families that spent large sums 
in this way in recent years. 

We should add, however, that some tapering off in 
family expenditures for furnishings and equipment 
in the upper part of the farm income scale could 
take place without getting back to prewar levels. 
The account-keeping families in four states in 1948 
were still spending close to $100 a person for fur- 
nishings and equipment—more than the average for 
the U.S. population as a whole. 

There are other influences that may support farm 
family living expenditures even though farm income 
decreases. Nonfarm employment is one. Many 
farm families, especially at the lower end of the in- 
come scale, depend on nonfarm employment for a 
substantial part of their income. If nonfarm em- 
ployment and wages remain high, the cut in farm in- 
come would have less impact on family living for 
those with some nonfarm employment. 

A further stimulus to farm family spending is 
provided by the extension of electricity in rural 
areas. The Rural Electrification Administration re- 
ports that for the year ended June 30, 1949 nearly 
half a million farms were newly connected with 
electric service. This is the largest total for any 
year. Families newly provided with electricity will 
have added incentive to put in such improvements 
as modern plumbing, to remodel their houses, and to 
purchase electrical equipment. Title Five of the 
Housing Act of 1949 also may stimulate farm fam- 
ilies to improve their houses, thus helping to coun- 
teract the effect that decreased farm income might 
have on family living expenditures. 

Lower prices for consumer goods also would tend 
to stimulate family spending. Prices of building 
materials, as shown by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics “Index of Prices Paid by Farmers,” are 
down about 5 per cent from a year ago. They are 
still high compared with prewar—roughly 215 times 
the 1935-39 level. It is hard to see any substantial 
cuts in building material prices for the year ahead 
with so great a demand for materials for urban con- 
struction. The year 1949 may turn out to be a big- 
ger building year for nonfarm houses than 1948, 
possibly even surpassing the all-time high of 1925. 
Farm as well as city families that have funds avail- 
able may decide not to wait longer for needed hous- 
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ing improvements—even in the event of an income 
decline for agriculture as a whole. 

Retail prices of clothing are down about 7 per cent 
from the high of last year. Consumer prices for 
housefurnishings are also down by about 5 per cent 
from a year ago. Retail prices are lower on some 
kinds of furniture, on washing machines, radios, 
electric refrigerators, and—in the furnishings field— 
on sheets. An opinion as to whether these prices 
will continue to decline in the coming year must, as 
in the case of clothing, take into account the many 
variables on both the demand and the supply side. 
However, the large volume of home building this 
vear would tend to support the demand for furnish- 
ings and equipment. 

The importance to the economy as a whole of a 
cut in the demand for durable goods is generally 
understood. How serious would it be for the living 
conditions of farm families? The answer depends 
on how well equipped their houses are now. An 
improved house and a stock of household goods do 
not wear out quickly. Onee acquired, they provide 
lasting improvement in the level of living. 

It is likely that well-to-do farm families have a 
better stock of household goods and better equipped 
houses than does the farm population as a whole. 
The most recent evidence on this point comes from 
the 1945 Census of Agriculture. Data are available 
for farms grouped by economic class. In the top 
three classes, electricity was present on 66 per cent 
compared with 48 per cent of all farms; running 
water Was in the house on 45 per cent compared with 
29 per cent of all farms. 

Many improvements in farm living conditions 
have taken place since 1945. It is likely that more 
than a proportionate share of these improvements 
have been on the more prosperous farms. We do not 
know how many of these farmers have not yet sup- 
plied their families with modern housing and con- 
venient housekeeping equipment. We can only esti- 
mate that the recent vears of high income and large 
expenditures for such conveniences have left the 
more prosperous farm families with considerably 
better living conditions and a better stock of house- 
hold goods than is true of the entire farm population. 
The level of living of such families probably would 
not be affected greatly by a short-time decrease in 
expenditures for furnishings and equipment. But a 
voung family with a stock of household goods yet 
to acquire or a family on a good farm with an unim- 
proved house would miss the extra income that 
might have provided better living conditions. 

In interpreting the impact of farm income changes 


on farm family living expenditures, we need to know 
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more about where the income cut is taking place. 
We need to know also income prospects for those 
on the more and less prosperous farms, and we 
should like to put the crop picture together so that 
we could see the income situation and prospects 
of farm families living in different parts of the 
country. 

The need for improved living conditions on many 
farms is great. As of April 1947, the Bureau of the 
Census estimates from a sample survey that almost 
two-thirds of all farmhouses did not have running 
water, that more than half had no kitehen sink. 
Only one-fifth had bathtubs or showers and flush 
toilets. Only one in five farm dwellings had all the 
following: eleetric lights, running water, a flush 
toilet, a bath or shower, and installed cooking facili- 
ties, 

A Census sample survey for 1947 gives an indica- 
tion of the distribution of farm families by income, 
taking account of income from off-farm employ- 
ment as well as farm income. Aggregate farm in- 
come was higher in 1947 than last year or this vear. 
But even in 1947, about half of the farm families 
had net money incomes of under $2,000, and one- 
third had incomes of from $2,000 to $5,000. These 
estimates do not include the value of home-produced 
food and fuel; they have other limitations as well. 
But they do suggest that even before the recent 
declines in total farm income, half of all farm 
families in the total population had less than $2,000 
to spend on family living. 

In summary, I would expect the cut in farm family 
living expenditures next vear to be less than any cut 
that takes place in farm income. Family living ex- 
penditures seem to resist immediate retrenchment. 
Spending habits, once established, are not easily 
broken, especially when savings are available. If 
family spending cuts are made, likely areas are in 
sums used for gifts, recreation, and in purchases of 
household furnishings and equipment. High-income 
farm families have spent large sums on furnishings 
and equipment in recent years and have a stock of 
goods that will continue to be useful. Low-income 
farm families have less to spend on improved houses 
and equipment. Other factors may operate to main- 
tain farm family spending. A record number of 
farms has recently connected with electric service. 
The Housing Act of 1949 may stimulate work on 
the large number of farmhouses that still need im- 
provement. In addition, rctail prices of consumer 
goods are down slightly from a year ago. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, that even if farm income is cut 
the progress of recent vears in providing better liv- 
ing conditions on farms can be continued, 
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Stock Plans for Farmhouses 


Miss Sullivan, an extension specialist in 
home management at the University of Ilh- 
nois, has based this article on research she 
completed for her MS degree at Purdue 
University under direction of Dean Mary L. 
Matthews of the School of Home Economics. 


HAT many farmhouses in this country have 

been built without consideration of the spe- 

cial needs of the farm family is a statement 
few would question, even though no exact figures 
are available. Various agencies interested in rural 
housing have been producing stock plans drawn 
specifically for the farm situation in an effort to 
help families make a satisfactory choice of plan. 
Eight of these plans were submitted to 31 Illinois 
farm families with the request that they choose the 
one most suited to their needs. 

Four of the plans were one-story; two were 
story-and-a-half; and one was a two-story. Three 
were United States Department of Agriculture 
plans; two were available through the agricultural 
engineering departments of land-grant colleges; one 
was offered by a farm magazine; one had been 
published in a building materials trade magazine. 
Also included was the basie farmhouse developed 
at the University of Illinois, which had had rather 
wide publicity just previous to the study. 

All plans were drawn to the same scale and sim- 
plified as to amount of detail before presentation 
to the families. Sketches of the exteriors were in- 
cluded to make the plans more interesting. No 
estimates of cost were given, since the study was 
concerned with the amount and arrangement of 
space the families felt to be desirable rather than 
with the money they felt they could spend. 


Maximum Need for Space Should Be Met 


While urban families may move several times 
to meet the varying demands for space, that course 
is not open to farm families. Farmhouses should 
meet the maximum need for space, a need most 
clearly felt by families with young children. The 
families chosen for this study were in the preschool 
or grade school period of the family cycle. They 
had an average of 2.3 children. 
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The families were living in the corn belt area of 
northwestern Illinois. They included 16 tenants 
and 15 owner-operators, of whom 4 farmed rented 
land in addition to that which they owned. No 
attempt was made to secure families of the same 
income level. The average net incomes for 1946 
and 1947 ranged from less than $2,500 to more than 
$20,000. 

Sixteen families chose plans of more than one 
story. This is contrary to the reported trend to- 
ward one-story houses. Remarks on the question- 
naires and comments during the interviews indi- 
cated two reasons. First, the families thought an 
equal amount of space could be built more cheaply 
in a story-and-a-half or two-story house than in a 
one-story. Second, they felt that the one-story 
house would be more difficult and more costly to 
heat. Custom may also have been a factor since 
29 families had houses of more than one story. 

Two of the plans had five rooms and bath. This 
is below the standards established in the “Housing 
Requirements of Farm Families in the United 
States,” Miscellaneous Publication Number 322, 
United States Department of Agriculture. Three 
families chose one of these plans, but the other 
the only two-bedroom plan—was not selected by 
any family. 

Fifteen families chose plans which provided a 
separate dining room and dining space in the 
kitchen, a pattern which other studies have shown 
to be approved by farm homemakers. Twenty- 
two families chose plans with separate dining rooms; 
one would alter the selected plan to provide a dining 
room. Of the houses in which the families were 
living, 28 had separate dining rooms. No question 
was designed to show how much the families used 
their dining rooms or would use those in the 
selected plans. 


Work Areas Emphasized 


The questionnaire which accompanied the set of 
plans emphasized the work areas. Twenty-five 
families chose plans with first-floor work space in 
addition to the kitchen. Information was sought 
on the place where certain activities were carried 
on in the present house and in the selected plans. 

Highest on the list of preferred uses for first- 
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floor work areas was the washing of clothes. 
Seventy-two per cent of the homemakers who chose 
plans with such work areas would wash clothes 
there; 20 per cent would dry clothes there in winter; 
and 8 per cent would use them for summer drying. 
Fifty-six per cent would iron there. 

These homemakers were asked to list their pres- 
ent laundry equipment and also what they would 
like to have for use in the plan selected. During 
the final interviews, many indicated that they had 
been vague in their answers about equipment for 
the selected plan. They had many questions about 
laundry equipment. Those who are concerned with 
helping farm families with plans for new or re- 
modeled housing may well encourage families to 
analyze their needs for equipment so that acceptable 
space can be planned. 

Replies to questions on certain food-handling 
tasks showed that 19 homemakers would prefer 
the utility room for washing vegetables for meals; 
14 would dress poultry for meals there. Among 
these homemakers, there were 10 who dressed poul- 
try for market. Seven of them would use the 
utility room. Preparation of other produce for 
market would be done either in the basement or 
utility room. 

While all 31 families preserved some food by 
canning, only 4 canned more than 250 quarts a 
vear. This quantity included fruits, vegetables, 
and meats. Twenty-two families prepared some 
food at home for freezing; 15 indicated that they 
rendered lard at home; but only 9 cut meat or made 
sausage. All of these families rented frozen food 
lockers; five had home freezers. Increasing in- 
terest in the preservation of food by freezing, 
added to the availability of equipment for both 
home and commercial freezing, points to the neces- 
sity of studying the amount and kind of space to 
be planned for preparation and storage of frozen 
food. If homemakers are canning smaller amounts 
of food, space for storage of canning equipment and 
canned foods also needs study. Twenty-four home- 
makers in this group stored canning equipment in 
the basement. Twenty-three indicated they would 
use the same storage in a new house. If less space 
is to be required, it seems that the problem is to 
provide such space on the first floor for more effi- 
cient use of the homemakers’ time and energy. 

Those who plan farmhouses usually recognize 
that some space must be provided for the men to 
hang chore clothes and to wash when they come in 
from the barns or fields. In 14 of the houses in 
which these families were living, that space was in 
the kitchen. In the selected plans, no family would 
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choose the kitchen for this activity. Nineteen fami- 
lies would locate the chore clothes closet and wash- 
up space in the basement. Direct access to the 
basement from the outside was considered impor- 
tant. Homemakers living in houses with such 
arrangements found them very satisfactory. 

Another phase of activity on which these families 
were asked to express present practices and choices 
was care of milk utensils. Only one homemaker 
would continue to wash milk utensils in the kitchen; 
others would use the basement or utility room. In 
cases where there was a separator, its location de- 
termined where it and other milk utensils would be 
washed. 

Remarks about necessity of play space made by 
some parents led to inclusion of questions as to loca- 
tion, adequacy, and convenience of such space in 
the present house. Nineteen families considered 
present play areas convenient. These areas in- 
cluded kitchen, dining room, living room, bedroom, 
den, office, playroom on first floor, attic, and base- 
ment. Comments suggested that play space near 
the work area is desirable. Eight families chose 
basement play space in the selected plans. 


Conclusions Outlined 
After a consideration of the families’ choices of 
plans, suggestions for changes to make them better 
suited to their needs, and comments and discussion 
in the interviews, these conclusions were reached: 
1. Desirable features of a farmhouse include: 
a. Three bedrooms 
b. Separate dining room 
c. Auxiliary work space on first floor, planned 
so that it is not a passageway from outside 
d. Play space for children, including storage 
space for play materials 
e. A first-floor room planned to meet a variety 
of needs—playroom, sewing center, office, 
extra bedroom 
2. Areas in which educational programs would be 
valuable in helping homemakers use housing 
facilities more efficiently are: 
a. Conservation of time and energy through 
motion and time study 
b. Information to help homemakers evaluate the 
choice and placing of equipment in relation to 
needs and practices of the individual family 
3. Agencies, both governmental and private, inter- 
ested in rural housing should continue to make 
planning helps and desirable plans available. 
Plans for houses of one and more than one story 
are needed, if the preferences of all families are 
considered. 


Second Syracuse Clothing Seminar 


EDNA P. BRANDAU and DORIS E. MYERS, Cochairmen 


Mrs. Brandau is an associate professor at 
Syracuse University; Miss Myers, at Carne- 
gie Institute of Technology. Dr. Monroe, 
chairman of the advisory editorial committee 
on AHEA publications, is a specialist in fam- 
ily economics and has had wide experience 
as a college teacher and in the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 


ROBLEMS consumers meet in buying their 
wardrobes and in using and caring for them 
are well known to all teachers of textiles and 

clothing. But those who attended the second Semi- 
nar in Production, Distribution, and Consumption 
Relationships in Clothing and Textiles, held at Syra- 
cuse University in the summer of 1949, see these 
problems in a new light because of their greater 
understanding of the work of producers and dis- 
tributors who help clothe America. 

The purpose of the seminar was to stimulate more 
realistic teaching of clothing through increased 
knowledge and understanding of the forces that 
operate in providing families with garments to meet 
their needs, at prices they can afford to pay. This 
second seminar was built upon the experiences of 
the first and therefore permitted a more intensive 
exploration of the interrelatedness of problems of 
consumers, retailers and other distributors, and pro- 
ducers. It is planned that the 1950 seminar, build- 
ing upon these two, will explore more thoroughly 
the implications of these related problems for pres- 
ent-day teaching. 

The 39 members of the seminar were teachers of 
clothing in colleges and in the Extension Service. 
They came from all parts of the country. The lec- 
turers who so generously gave their time included 
educators with varied types of training, representa- 
tives of government agencies, of retail stores, and 
of the many processes of clothing production from 
the fiber development through the garment manu- 
facture. 

The National Consumer-Retailer Council per- 
formed an indispensable service by endorsing the 
seminar, organizing the advisory committee, and 
helping to integrate the various points of view of 
the participating groups so that the seminar could 
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explore consumer-distributor-producer — problems. 
Contributions of retailers of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association and of Syracuse University 
helped provide the necessary financial support. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology made available 
the time of one of the cochairmen. 

Practical problems met in clothing America were 
analyzed at the seminar, beginning with those of 
families and then turning to those of retailers, de- 
signers, garment manufacturers, labor, converters, 
weavers of fabrics, and spinners of yarns from na- 
tural and synthetic fibers. Costs of operation, busi- 
ness risks, quality controls, bases for decisions as to 
what should be made and what should be stocked 
for retail sale were considered. Through presenta- 
tions by lecturers and group discussions, the semi- 
nar members became increasingly aware of the 
complexity and interrelatedness of all phases of 
clothing production and distribution, the far-reach- 
ing consequences of decisions made at every stage 
from fiber production to end-use, the high degree 
of competition and the trade’s efforts to maintain 
fair competition practices, and the importance of 
good human relationships among all groups that 
are participating: in producing, distributing, and 
using clothing. 


Various Clothing Questions Considered 


Although clothing problems of families of all in- 
come groups were considered, attention was focused 
upon those at the middle of the income scale—fam- 
ilies with a money income of about $3,000, spending 
approximately $400 to $450 a year on the wardrobes 
of four members. This total would permit expendi- 
tures of $125 to $140 for each parent, $80 to $90 for 
the older child, and $70 to $80 for the younger. At 
1949 price levels, such outlays call for careful buying 
if the family is to have clothing suited to what we 
like to eall “our American way of life.” Purchases 
must yield good returns for money spent and the 
family cannot afford the waste resulting from “bad 
buys.” 

The teachers reviewed the human values of cloth- 
ing—the significance of dress as a reflection of our 
culture; the potentialities of clothing as a tool for 
progress toward the kind of living each of us thinks 
most worth while; the relation of clothing to a well- 
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balanced, integrated consumption pattern; the need 
for guarding against the concept of good dress as 
an end rather than a means and against conspicuous 
and competitive consumption; ways in which whole- 
some social and family relationships may be pro- 
moted by clothing choices as well as ways of spend- 
ing. 

Representatives of various types of retail stores 
told how their clothing stocks were selected—their 
efforts to provide garments that are in fashion, that 
represent good values for the money, and are what 
consumers want (insofar as these wants are recog- 
nized) and can afford to buy. Buyers for a store 
purchase garments to fit into its price lines, as the 
$8.95-line of rayon dresses. Obviously, all features 
of a dress sold at this price cannot be of a high 
quality. The retailer and the manufacturer must 
decide what features are important and how to 
effect economies to make these features as good as 
price permits. 

An exhibit of moderate-priced dresses and coats 
loaned by retailers participating in the conference 
illustrated the variety of ways in which the price- 
quality problem had been met. One dress, for exam- 
ple, was of superior fabric, though economies in its 
making were apparent. Another was of excellent 
design, but the fabric was of only average quality. 
This exhibit showed possibilities previously unrecog- 
nized by many teachers of increasing the satisfac- 
tion of consumers who have relatively little to spend. 
In the assortment of $8.95 dresses on the market, 
one may be better than another in many ways. This 
fact challenges clothing teachers to develop a stu- 
dent’s ability to select an article that is superior 
with respect to features important for her specific 
end-uses. 

Methods of quality control through laboratory 
testing by retailers and fabrie manufacturers were 
described; difficulties of appraising serviceability 
were pointed out. Seminar members gained in- 
creased appreciation of the vast amount of scientific 
research being done in such laboratories as well as 
in the laboratories of the makers of various syn- 
thetic fibers. 

Designers of fabrics and garments may have 
seemed glamorous, impractical persons before the 
seminar. Now we see them as “hardheaded” busi- 
nesswomen and businessmen, skillful in interpreting 
fashion trends and in adapting fashion to quantity 
production, thus bringing fashion within reach of 
families of only moderate income. 

Standardization of sizes for garments has long 


been of concern to all clothing teachers. Hence we 
were glad to learn of progress of the National Bureau 


of Standards in using the research on body measure- 
ments conducted by the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics. These data were used in 
developing the proposed Commercial Standard TS- 
4615 for sizing apparel for sub-teen and teen girls, 
and CS-155-49 on body measurements for sizing 
apparel. 

In the exchange of viewpoints in seminar discus- 
sions, the teachers tried to give producers and dis- 
tributors a better picture of the problems consumers 
face in buying and using clothing. They stressed 
the need for more adequate information at point of 
sale, through tags and labels, as to what a garment 
is made of, how it is made, what it will do, and how 
to care for it. 


Understanding of Problem Increased 


In summarizing what they had gained from the 
seminar, teachers also spoke of increased apprecia- 
tion and understanding of the following aspects of 
the country’s clothing problem, in addition to those 
already mentioned: 

The broad scope of the problem was discussed 
its economic, sociological, psychological, and tech- 
nological phases and the world-wide effects of our 
consumption and production practices. The role of 
mass production and distribution in bringing us a 
wide assortment of garments, reflecting current 
fashions, suited to our ways of living and to our 
ability to buy, was described and the keen interest 
of retailers and producers in meeting consumers’ 
wants and needs. 

How consumers’ understanding of producer-dis- 
tributor-consumer relationships can be made more 
widespread was the subject of final seminar dis- 
cussions. A reorientation of some of the subject 
matter of clothing courses to help students become 
more intelligent consumer-buyers, inclusion of more 
material on production and distribution, greater 
efforts to develop bases for appraising moderate- 
cost garments, emphasis on problems of providing 
more adequate information on labels, participation 
in teacher-retailer projects sponsored by the Na- 
tional Consumer-Retailer Council, co-operation with 
state consumer interest committees of the AHEA 
these were some of the ways suggested. All were 
agreed that the seminar has gone far in pointing the 
way to better teaching of clothing. But they agreed 
also that the two seminars represent only a good 
beginning. We need more opportunities for such 
study and consumer-distributor-producer contacts 


if there is to be mutual understanding of the inter- 


relatedness of our problems and concerted efforts 
toward their solution. 
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Tentative Program 


41st Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Association 


Boston, Massachusetts—July 11 to 14, 1950 
Board Meetings: July 9, 10, and 15 


Theme: “Enlarging the Sphere of Home Economics” ) 


DAY 


MORNING 


10:00 Executive board meeting (elected offi- 
cers, chairmen of departments and 
divisions, and headquarters staff 


Sunday 
July 9 


officers) 
Monday 9:00 Executive board meeting 
July 10 
9:30 Special meetings 
National committee chairmen with 
respective state chairmen 
National committee chairmen with 
committee members 
Committees of departments and divi- 
sions (Chairmen of divisions and 
departments will be in executive 
board meeting morning and after- 
noon.) 
10:00 Registration 
Tuesday 8:00 Registration 
July 11 


10:00 General session 
Welcome address 
International speaker 


President's address 


7:30 Omicron Nu breakfast 


Wednesday 


July 12 
8:30 Eye opener 
9:30 General session: ‘Interpreting New 
Developments in Home Economics” 
Thursday | 7:30 Kappa Omicron Phi and Phi Upsilon 
July 13 Omicron breakfasts 
8:30 Eye opener 
| 9:30 AHEA council and business meetings 
Friday 8:30 Eye opener 
July 14 
| 9:30 Department meetings 
Saturday 9:00 Executive board meeting 
July 15 


| 
| State presidents’ meeting 


AFTERNOON 


2:00 Executive board meeting 


2:00 Executive board meeting 
2:00 Special meetings 


Same type of meetings as in morning 


Registration 


2:00 Division meetings (single or joint as 
determined by chairmen) 


4:15 Special meetings 


de- 


with 


National chairmen of divisions, 
and 
respective state chairmen 


partments, committees 


National chairmen of divisions and 
departments with officers and com- 
mittee chairmen 


National committees (chairmen with 
committee members) 


12:00 Alumnae luncheons 


2:00 Department meetings (single or joint 
as determined by chairmen) 


12:00 Alumnae luncheons 
2:00 Division meetings 


2:00 General session 


4:15 AHEA council meeting 


| 12:00 Luncheon for executive board and 
state presidents 


EVENING 


7:30 Executive board meeting 


8:00 Get-acquainted party 


Meeting of AHEA program-of-work 
committee. This includes the chair- 
the 


divisions 


Virginia Cutler, 
AHEA 


present and incoming chairmen of 


man, present 


chairmen of the 


departments, and a representative 


of the state presidents. 


10:00 Registration closes 
5:00 Registration closes 
7:30 Research seminars 


Special meetings 
Consumer interests 
Public relations 

“A College of Home 
Cornell film) 


Economics’ 


Free 


7:00 Midcentury International Dinner, hon- 
oring early-day home economists and 
international guests 


Clambake 


7:30 Executive board meeting 


State presidents’ meeting 


This chart of the tentative program will be brought up to date in succeeding issues of the JOURNAL. 
Information about hotels and a hotel reservation form may be found on page 159 of the ad section. 
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Implementing Research in Home Economics 


Dr. Ohlson, who is head of the foods and nutri- 
tion department in the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at Michigan State College, was assisted 
in preparing this article by other members of 
the research training committee, a subcommit- 
tee of AHEA’s research department. Members 
of this committee are: Grace M. Augustine, 
Margaret Liston, Alma Long, Winona Morgan, 
Florence Petzel, Enid Sater, and Margaret 


A. Ohlson, chairman. 


ESEARCH is a magical word in our modern 
society, a vogue, a key to status of the small 
department struggling with uncertain enroll- 

ment and limited budgets. The seasoned researcher 
accepts the work for what it is, a challenging, stimu- 
lating job that must be done day by day and which, 
because it is an unusually challenging occupation, 
always has the potential of frequent disappoint- 
ment. This article was conceived and written to 
stimulate a better understanding of research and 
the requirements for promoting a research program 
in home economics. 

From a narrow academic point of view, research 
is a process of inductive reasoning. The reasoning 
comes first. The experiment proves or disproves the 
reasoning. However, such an approach assumes 
sufficient knowledge, either as accumulated facts 
or in the mind of an unusually wise investigator, 
to recognize a problem. Certain of the fields of 
home economics have had little organized study. 
Problems are suspected, but there is no background 
of knowledge upon which a hypothesis may be 
built. For instance, it was observed that a certain 


brand of uniform seemed to have a long wearing 
life. Does the uniform wear because of the material 
of which it is made, because of design, skillful laun- 
dering, or because of the perfect proportions of the 
garment for the wearer? A second brand of uniform 
did not wear well. 


An investigator traces the his- 
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tory of 25 or 30 uniforms of each brand, worn by 
as many people, and records data on washing, evi- 
dences of wear, and any other factors which can be 
measured. Certain deductions concerning material, 
style, and laundering techniques may be made. This 
is essentially technology, and yet it vields a kind 
of information useful to home economics teaching 
More important, 
Many problems 


and to any purchaser of uniforms. 
it can lead to a defined problem. 
in home economies, as in the social studies, demand 
a period of observation of what might be called the 
natural history of a situation in order to postulate 
a test project. 

The lesson for home economics is not to be satis- 
fied to stop with the testing program nor to accept 
it because of expediency and expect such a program 
to command respect unless followed by a pointed, 
well-planned experiment offering a measuring stick 
for interpretation of test results. That is to say, 
good research must be planned a unit at a time but 
with one unit built on another toward a well-defined 
end. Moreover, broad plans for a long-time pro- 
gram may be excellent but, if adequate financing 
is to be expected and if respect and support of 
administrators are to be commanded, definite, 
pointed experimental units should be written, which 
can be completed or revised in a limited time in- 
terval, usually a year. 

Perhaps it is apparent from the above that a 
research program does not start by a process of 
spontaneous combustion. Planning, money, and 
many facilities must go into the building of a pro- 
gram. Some of these broad problems will be dis- 
cussed below. 


Administration and the Research Worker 


The key to a distinguished research program is 
the person in charge. Without that person, no pro- 
grain is possible. However, lack of administrative 
support may stifle the productivity of the best per- 
son. Administrative support is not easily defined. 
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There are, of course, certain obvious requirements: 
money, space, equipment, and recognition of highly 
trained judgment in technical decisions. But how 
many highly trained women command expensive 
spectrophotometers and write their own letters, type 
their own manuscripts, and wash the laboratory 
dishes? How many laboratories, with expensive 
stoves and refrigerators, provide a computing ma- 
chine and someone to do the routine checking? 
How many administrators feel that members of 
their research staff are working on the days spent 
in the library? How many architects and adminis- 
trators have ignored the recommendations of the 
research worker in planning a new building only to 
limit the usefulness of the building until costly 
hoods or safety devices could be installed? 

The ealiber of the person chosen to head a pro- 
gram is important, but equally important is the 
willingness of the administrator to accept her judg- 
ment in the technical problems for which she is 
trained and to support her when her judgment may 
deviate from traditional procedure. A good research 
person is in the vanguard of knowledge in her field. 
If she were satisfied that procedures were wise be- 
rause they had always been done that way, the ad- 
ministrator could well suspect her ability to do a 
constructive job—or the need for research in that 


field. 


The Person or Persons 

Intensive training, or long and specialized experi- 
ence, is a first essential. There is no substitute for 
competence, and there are few competent younger 
people for hire who have not completed advanced 
training. This usually means a PhD degree al- 
though, in the arts, comparable training in a special- 
ized field may be offered. A well-trained leader 
may direct the work of people of lesser training and, 
in her turn, assist in the training of others. The 
sapacity for orderly thinking and organization are 
essential for the direction of others. 

Personality, in the sense of an outgoing extrovert, 
may be less important in the research laboratory 
than in many other fields although much research 
in home economics involves working with people. 
The qualities of imagination and capacity for ab- 
stract thinking and precise decisions which charac- 
terize a research worker are likely to make her some- 
what withdrawn from the high-pressure advertising 
approach of business. This need not mean a lack 
of human qualities nor the social graces. The re- 
searcher’s capacity for critical thinking can be used 
and should not be discouraged. 

Given the right person, time should be allowed 
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for her to produce results. Research is not turned 
on and off like a spigot, and false starts occasionally 
may delay the development of measurable results. 
Pressure for premature publication seldom produces 
a result in which a department may take pride. 

A certain freedom of work is imperative—free- 
dom to select the particular problem to be devel- 
oped, freedom to command time without unneces- 
sary interruptions of “busy work” which could more 
profitably be done by a less well-trained person, 
freedom from unnecessary reports. If the adminis- 
trator cannot trust a research worker to be produc- 
tive without a daily or weekly accounting for her 
time, it might be wise to look for a better person. 

Another aspect of freedom is the opportunity for 
meeting and discussion with others in the field. 
This is particularly important in a small department 
where a worker may be more or less mentally iso- 
lated. Is there opportunity for contacts with per- 
sons of similar interests on and off the campus? 
A mentally curious research worker will gain more 
from a conference or technical meeting than the 
average administrator; yet when funds are limited, 
the administrator frequently is asked to go. 


Physical Plant 


A research program in its inception does not 
usually need a complete and elaborate physical 
plant. More important is the capacity for growth 
and development. Productive research is a con- 
stantly changing operation, and a physical plant so 
elaborate and expensive that it cannot be changed 
may be a liability. On the other hand, research in 
a field such as foods and nutrition has little to offer 
unless there are some laboratory facilities. The new 
chemical laboratories built with movable parti- 
tions and with the essential services provided every 
few feet in recessed floor compartments are a recog- 
nition of the constantly shifting needs of any good 
laboratory research. The word shifting is used 
advisedly. These needs may not always be additive 
in terms of equipment, and the bench used last year 
should often be dismantled and the space used 
not preserved for a doubtful posterity. Budgets 
should be built around this concept of growth since 
yearly expenditures for tools and equipment may 
mean a much wiser use of funds than a large expen- 
diture at the beginning with nothing available later. 


Services and Supporting Agencies 

This term can be made to cover a wide variety of 
facilities, some of which are taken for granted. 
Are janitor and maid services adequate so that the 
highly trained—and expensive—research staff do 
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an irreducible minimum of housekeeping? Are 
these services well-timed or does all laboratory 
work stop while the floors are being mopped? If a 
stockroom or animal room is maintained, who keeps 
routine records, checks supplies, and feeds animals? 
Could a less expensive person be used? Is there a 
reasonable amount of stenographic help available? 
Are routine computations done and checked by 
staff trained for this purpose? Do trained labora- 
tory assistants do routine, repetitive analysis? 
Another aspect of services is concerned with the 
relatively expensive operations which a given labo- 
ratory may use only intermittently. For instance, 
an occasional publication requires pictures. Should 
the department concerned try to own the expensive 
apparatus involved and worry along with the efforts 
of amateur photographers or can both equipment 
and training be hired for the job either on the cam- 
A stockroom 


on the campus, carrying supplies of glassware and 


pus or in the adjacent community? 


chemicals, greatly reduces the need for an extensive 
inventory in the department. In other words, the 
scope of the research done by any one department 
does not need to be limited by the department plant. 
Kither by co-operative agreement or on a direct fee 
basis, it usually is possible to enlarge the scope of 
activity of one department by using the facilities 
of the community. Furthermore, a good research 
worker recognizes the other fellow’s competence in 
his specialty. 

A library adequately stocked with both current 
and historical literature of the field is a necessary 
support for any growing research program. If ade- 
quate library facilities are not available locally, 
access to state libraries or those of other institutions 
in the area may offer a solution to the problem of 
providing complete series of expensive journals. 
However, it is necessary for the leader of the pro- 
posed research to know what is needed, and it is 
wise to survey library facilities at intervals and 
provide the librarian in charge with occasional state- 
ments of the specifie library needs for home eco- 


nomies work. 
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Co-operation with Other Agencies 


The various fields of home economics are dis- 
tinguished by their dependence on the basic sciences 
and arts. Home economics is applied science and 
art. Moreover, one field may draw from a number 
of the basic disciplines. For this reason, home eco- 
nomics trained women have a peculiar need for 
direct contact with research in other professions. 
Moreover, much research in home economies deals 
with the finished product, such as the peaches which 
are ready for market. Control and knowledge of 
the cultural processes under which the peaches were 
grown may make a difference in the results of 
processing. A campus with a tradition for inter- 
departmental co-operation will greatly increase the 
number and variety of researches which may be 
undertaken in home economics. Because home eco- 
nomies carries the finished product to the ultimate 
consumer, home economics has much to offer to 
other departments also. 

The availability of certain consultation services 
may greatly increase the value of research. Most 
home economics projects will profit by careful eval- 
uation in terms of statistical design, and many of 
them would be more wisely interpreted with the use 
of statisties. A statistical consultant who evaluates 
all projects presented for funds and who is available 
for consideration of the data can improve the qual- 
ity of much home economies research without chang- 
ing its fundamental objectives. However, the ree- 
ommendations from other disciplines should be 
subject to and tempered by the seasoned judgment 
of the home economist so that the basie objectives 
of her project are not lost. 

Home economies is young in the development of 
research designed specifically for the solution of the 
problems of the homemaker. However, the pro- 
found influence that the solution of these problems 
could exert on society is obvious. Preparation and 
diligence are indicated, but we also need a faith in 
ourselves and a conviction of the contribution which 
home economies can make through research. 


A Testing Program for College Students 


Support your organization and gain the benefits from participating in the 
National Testing Program in the spring of 1950. This is your opportunity to 
co-operate in a project which promises to be one of the AHEA’s major 


achievements of the year. Tests are 


and textiles, and in home management and household equipment. 


available in foods and nutrition, clothing 


Write 


for information to Ruth Bonde, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 
or to the Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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A Study of the Protein Value of Soy and 
Peanut Flours in Stock Diets for Rats 


MARJORIE M. WALDO and VERZ R. GODDARD 


Miss Waldo is chairman of the department of 
home economics of East Los Angeles Junior 
College. This article is based on her thesis, 
presented for her MS degree at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. Dr. Goddard, an 
associate professor of home economics at this 
university, is now serving as a nutrition spe- 
cialist in the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics. 


LTHOUGH many workers have demonstrated 
an active interest in the proteins of the 
peanut and soy bean, few experiments have 

been designed to study the effect of using them in 
stock rat diets which provide for optimal growth. 
Previous investigations of their protein value have 
been made with experimental diets containing low 
percentages of total protein, and/or having few 
protein sources, or having little or no animal sources 
of protein (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9). Such diets test 
the completeness of the single protein rather than its 
supplementary value in a mixture from a variety 
of plant and animal sources, as found in the most 
satisfactory stock diets for rats (10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15). A protein which proves valuable as a supple- 
ment to other proteins might offer a solution to im- 
portant problems which confront us, for such a 
protein might serve as an alternate or extender of 
other protein sources which have become expensive 
or scarce. At times when animal proteins are 
scarce, it would be highly advantageous to know 
that plant proteins are readily available which 
could satisfactorily replace a good percentage of 
the animal ones in stock rat diets. Moreover, in 
time of war, since certain plant proteins—wheat, 
for example—frequently become scarce, flexibility 
in choice of protein sources would be of great help. 
Also, when the price of animal proteins—as com- 
pared with plant—is exorbitant, such replacements 
would mean good economy. 

A survey to be published elsewhere of the stock 
diets used for rats in 29 outstanding university and 
experiment station laboratories revealed that, in 
spite of the low cost of soy and peanut flours, only 
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one-fourth of the laboratories reporting formulas 
used soy flour and none made use of peanut flour. 

The study reported here deals with the effect of 
using soy or peanut flours to replace part of the 
animal sources of protein and to supplement the re- 
maining animal and cereal sources in a currently 
used stock diet for rats. The growth responses of 
young rats placed on the diets at the age of weaning 
were the criteria for evaluation of their adequacy. 

Seventy-six male albino rats, 22 to 27 days old, 
and approximately 40 grams in weight, were used 
for comparative feeding tests during eight-week 
periods and in three seasonal groups (four series). 
The animals were matched as to litters and initial 
weights and placed on the following three diets: 
(a) a control diet containing wheat, dry skim milk, 
and casein as the major protein sources, and (b and 
c) two experimental diets with formulas essentially 
identical with the control except that the casein 
was replaced by peanut flour in one case and by soy 
in the other, changing the ratio of the animal to 
plant protein from 1:0.5 to 1:2. The diet formulas 
are given in table 1. The first three series were 
set up to determine the differences, if any, between 
the effect of soy and the effect of peanut flour 
as components of stock diets: on food intakes, on 
growth of rats, and on the gains of the animals 
in relation to the amount of protein consumed. 
Series IV included a group of control animals on 
the casein diet, as well as a group of animals on 
ach of the experimental diets. 

To make the study a practical one, an adequately 
high protein level was chosen and ad libitum feed- 
ing was used as in the ordinary stock colony. The 
three diets used were calculated to provide approxi- 
mately equal weights of protein (24 per cent of 
diet). Actual nitrogen determinations by the 
Kjeldahl method gave the following averages for 
the protein content of each diet: 26.2 per cent for 
the peanut, 25.4 per cent for the soy, and 24.6 per 
cent for the casein. These values were used in 
aleulations of the protein consumed by the rats. 
In addition to the basal ration, each rat received 
the following supplements: 5 grams of lettuce twice 
a week and 1.5 grams of liver once a week. 
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Data on the food intakes and weight gains were 
collected three times each week. Great care was 
taken to make the food intake data accurate. An 
individual scatter paper was placed beneath each 
cage to collect the food that fell through the wire 
floor of the cage, and the feed-cup was placed in- 
side a large, wide-lipped glass jar from which the 
scattered food could be retrieved. 
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and 3.84 grams, respectively. This would appear 
to indicate that peanut protein was more efficient 
for growth promotion than soy. The conclusion 
was not borne out, however, when the average gains 
per gram of protein consumed were compared. The 
averages were: 1.03 grams for the peanut diet, 1.04 
for the soy, and 1.16 for the casein. It is to be 
noted that, in the use of the commercial flours, 


TABLE 1 


Composition of experimental and control diets 


DIET I (CONTROL) DIET If (EXPERIMENTAL) 
PEANUT STOCK DIET 


CASEIN STOCK DIET 


Per Per 
Ingredient Kilo of | Protein Fat CHO Ingredient Kilo of 
Diet Diet 
grams grams grams grams grams 
Casein 90 a0 0 0 Peanut 
flour 
defatted* 180 
Whole Whole 
wheat, wheat, 
ground 560 63 10 123 ground 470 
Skim milk, Skim milk, 
dried 200 71 2 104 dried 200 
Alfalfa, Alfalfa, 
dried 50 11 l 20 dried 50 
Yeast, Yeast, 
brewers 20 1 0 7 brewers 20 
CaCO, 10 0 0 0 CaCO, 10 
NaCl 10 0 0 0 NaCl 10 
Fish oil Fish oil 
mixturet 10 0 10 0 mixture 10 
Mazola Mazola 
(cotton- (cotton- 
seed oil) 50 0 50 0 seed oil) 50 
Totals 1000) 236 73 554s Totals 1000 
Percentage 23.6 7.3 55.4 Percentage 


* Made from white Spanish type peanuts, according to the 


the Traders Oil Mill Company, Fort Worth, Texas. 


DIET (EXPERIMENTAL) 
SOY STOCK DIET 


Per 

*rotein Fat CHO Ingredient Kilo of | Protein Fat CHO 
Diet 

grams grams grams grams grams grams grams 


Soy flour 


defattedt 200 104 2 25 
106 17 37 
Whole 
wheat, 
53 s 355 ground 150 50 s 340 
Skim milk, 
71 2 104 dried 200 71 2 104 
Alfalfa, 
11 | 20 dried 50 11 l 20 
Yeast, 
| 0 7 brewers 20 l 0 7 
0 0 0 CaCO, 10 0 0 0 
0 0 0 NaCl 10 0 0 0 
Fish oil 
0 10 0 | mixturet 10 0 10 0 
Mazola 
(cotton- 
0 50 0 seed oil) 50 0 50 0 
242 SS 523 Totals 1000 237 73 496 
24.2 8.8 52.3 Percentage 23.7 7.¢ 19°6 


specifications as given by D. 8. Payne (/6), and obtained from 


+ Archer Brand *‘Nutrisoy #1"’ produced by the Archer-Daniel-Midland Companies, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
t Mixture of | part corn oil and 2 parts of sardine oil, Van Camp, containing 3,000 IU of vitamin A and 400 1U of vitamin 


D per gram. 


Results and Discussion 

The results of this study were calculated in three 
forms; that is, average daily weight increments of 
the rats on the various diets, average daily food 
intakes, and average gains per gram of protein 
eaten. (See table 2 for a summary of these aver- 
ages.) A ealeculation was made also of the number 
of days required to gain from 60 to 200 grams of 
body weight. (See table 3.) 

Average daily weight increments of the rats on 
the peanut, soy, and casein diets were 3.56, 3.35, 


the assumption was that the foods were not only 
in their most palatable state but also that their 
proteins were in the most available form. Certain 
heat treatments improve the flavor of peanut and 
soy products and, in the case of the latter, vield a 
product of much greater nutritional value as well 
(18, 19). 

It can be seen from table 2 that, according to the 
results of the study, the casein diet was significantly 
superior to the other two. Statistical analysis * 


*Student’s “T-Test” was used in the statistical treatment. 
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proved this to be the case. This difference could 
not be attributed to differences in food intakes, since 
the rats on the peanut diet showed the greatest 
intake and the lowest gain per gram of protein 
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sumed by the two groups of animals, however, cal- 
culations of protein efficiency showed that the soy 
and the peanut proteins were equally efficient for 
growth, when replacing a part of the casein of the 
diet. Weight gain per gram protein consumed was 


TABLE 2 


Summary of daily weight increments, daily food intakes, and gains per gram of protein consumed 


consumed, 
CASEIN DIET (CONTROL) 
Average 
SERIES Average Average Weight Average 
(SEASON) Weight Food Gain Weight 
Increment Intake Per Gram Increment 
Per Day Per Day Protein Per Day 
Consumed 
grams grams grams grams 
I 3.61 
Il & III* 3.48 
IV 3.84 13.58 1.16 3.36 
Total 
Series 3.84 13.58 1.16 3.56 


were not significant statistically (Student’s ““T-Test’’)—(/7). 


PEANUT DIET (EXPERIMENTAL) 


SOY DIET (EXPERIMENTAL) 


Average Average 


Average Weight Average Average Weight 
Food Gain Weight Food Gain 
Intake Per Gram Increment Intake Per Gram 
Per Day Protein Per Day Per Day Protein 
Consumed Consumed 
grams grams geims grams grams 
12.66 1.09 3.52 12.54 5aen 
13.03 1.02 3.33 12.62 1.04 
13.77 0.99 3.21 13.08 0.96 
13.05 1.03 3.35 12.68 1.04 


* Data for Series II and III (same season of year) were combined, after determining that the differences between the two 
The experimental period for Series III began two weeks after 


Series II for the reason that the animals were of the proper age and weight at that time. 


TABLE 3 


Average number of days required for rats to gain 
frem 60 to 200 grams in weight 


SOY DIET 
(EXPERIMENTAL) 


PEANUT DIET 
EXPERIMENTAL) 


SERIES CASEIN DIET 
(CONTROL) 


I 34 35 
Il & Ill 38 39 
IV 31 33 36 


Nor could it be explained by differences in caloric 
intakes. The daily consumption of the animals on 
the casein diet averaged 51.8 calories, whereas aver- 
age consumption of those on the peanut diet (all 
series) was almost as high; that is, 50.2 calories. 
In spite of the fact that in ad libitum feeding there 
is a general tendency for rats to “eat for calories,” 
thus equalizing caloric intakes, the consumption of 
the rats on the soy diet averaged only 45.4 calories 
per day. This lower intake might possibly have 
been due to the flavor and physical consistency of 
the diet. In spite of this difference in calories con- 


1.04 grams for the animals on the soy diet as against 
1.03 for the rats on the peanut diet. Thus it would 
seem that the greater efficiency of the casein dict 
must have been due to some slight difference in 
the quality of the protein rather than to the sparing 
effect of either fat or carbohydrate. In the case 
of fat, the casein diet contained exactly the same 
per cent as the soy. 

The rats on the three diets showed an interesting 
difference in the number of days required by each 
group to gain from 60 to 200 grams, as can be 
observed in table 3. 
taken to make that gain was less for the rats on the 
peanut diet than for those on the soy, in the case 


The average number of days 


of each series, by from one to three days. A com- 
parison of the records of the three diet groups in 
Series IV shows very clearly that the casein diet 
produced the most rapid growth (average of 31 
days), that the peanut diet came second (average 
of 33 days), and that the soy diet came last (aver- 
age of 36 days). The extremes of the casein diet 
were closely grouped around the average, with the 
peanut diet showing the greatest spread of extremes 
in both directions. 

In spite of the demonstration of superiority of 
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the casein diet for speed of growth promotion, the 
magnitude of variation was not large. Growth 
records of animals on the soy and peanut diets 
were very good and compared favorably with those 
of rats on the usual stock rations of the laboratory. 


Summary 


1. With 76 voung male albino rats, the adequacy 
of sey and peanut flours as replecemcnts for a 
portion of the animal protein in a stock diet was 
studied. The control diet (a) contained 25 per 
cent protein, with casein, wheat, and skim milk 
as the major protein sources. The experimental 
diets—(b) peanut and (¢) soy—hed the same 
emount of protein and essentially identical for- 
mulas except that the casein was replaced by soy 
and by peanut flours, respectively. The ratio 
of enimal to plant protein wes changed from 
1:0.5 to 1:2. 

2. It was found that sov and peanut flours were 
cqually efficient in replecing the casein. 

3. The control casein diet produced significantly 
greater and more efficient growth than the two 
experimental ones. The average gain per gram 
protein consumed wes 1.03 on the peanut ciet, 
1.04 on the soy, and 1.16 on the casein. 

4. From the results, it was concluded that (a) the 
experimental peanut and soy diets, though less 
efficient than the casein, produced very good 
erowth rates and that (b) peanut and soy flours 
could be used effectively and economically to 


conserve animal protein in stock diets for rats. 
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Nutritional Assets and Liabilities 


Over-all statistics of supplies disappearing into consumption in the United 


States portray a generous national food supply in quantity and variety of 


foods as well as in the nutrients they provide. 


.. But we have nutritional 


liabilities as well as assets. For our food is not divided according to individual 


need. Some disparities result from differences in purchasing power among 


families, others from lack of knowledge as to what constitutes an adequate 


diet. And still others may be charged to a lack of conviction that something 


worthwhile is to be gained from changing customary food habits to bring 
them into closer accord with present-day nutritional knowledge —Hazeu K. 


STIEBELING at the 1949 Outlook Conference. 
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An Exchange Teacher's 
Impressions in England 


THELMA L. MoNIcAL 
University of Kentucky 


My exchange was in England in the Croydon 
High School for Girls. This is a “grammar” or 
college preparatory school where the tuition was 
42 pounds sterling, unless one had a scholarship 
“received for excellence on competitive examination 
given at the age of eleven. 

In home economics (domestic science), there were 
many differences from what I had known at the 
Lafayette School in Lexington, Kentucky. My 
youngest group of pupils, eleven years of age, met 
one hour each week for hand sewing. They were 
all making size one baby dresses of lawn. 

The thirteen-year-olds were in class for one hour 
and twenty minutes and had a period of sewing and 
a period of cookery each week. In sewing, the 
girls all made striped cotton pajamas and did use 
machines, most of which were operated by hand. 
The cookery was set largely by the school syllabus. 
In class, two girls prepared one dish of food. 

The fourteen-year-old group met for the same 
length of time as the thirteen-year-olds. For sew- 
ing, they made wool skirts and did some work on 
samples of various construction processes. Their 
cookery syllabus provided very little pupil choice. 
In most class periods, the girls, working in groups 
of two, prepared two dishes. 

There was also the fifteen-year-old class, in 
which the girls worked in two-hour periods and 
met once weekly for sewing and for cookery. These 
girls made long-sleeved blouses for their needle- 
work; drafted patterns in quarter-size scale, all for 
size 36 persons; and made samples of construction 
processes and mending. In cookery, these girls 
individually prepared two or three dishes each 
week. 

In all the above class groups, there was little 
pupil-teacher planning as the girls were working 
toward taking the external examination at the end 
of the school year when pupils are 15 years old. 

About 70 per cent of children leave school at 15 
years of age but continue in school one to three 
years after receiving the high school certificate and 
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These 


work toward the higher school certificate. 
pupils are referred to as the sixth form. Any girl 
in sixth form could take “domestic science.” As 
some girls had earned a credit in domestic science 
on the high school certificate and some had had no 
domestic science beyond hand sewing at the age 
of 11, their abilities varied greatly. 

With the sixth form, I was allowed freedom to 
plan with the girls the content of the course and 
managed to include some home decoration, during 
which we refinished the needlework tables, which 
had never been painted and were very rough. We 
also planned, prepared, and served one dinner, 
somewhat in the American style, and had eight 
guests, including the heads of the school. One of 
our aims in this class was to help the girls have 
greater variety in meals. We worked on various 
ways of preparing the ever-common potatoes, cab- 
bage, and apples. Also of great interest was the 
making of salads, which are usually lacking in 
English meals. 

In the spring, the school was able to get shell 
eggs for the first time since the beginning of the 
war, and the older girls were thrilled to learn how 
to make chocolate and lemon meringue pies. 

Many parents sent back word of their apprecia- 
tion of these interesting ideas for foods. Of all 
the things I saw in England, I believe cookery could 
stand the greatest improvement. I think that the 
plainness of the food is not due altogether to the 
rationing which still exists. The pupils remarked 
to me many times, even during potato or cabbage 
lessons, that “Americans must have more imagina- 
tion with foods than we have.” 

The school building was about 75 years old, and 
the equipment for cookery in the domestie science 
room was rather antiquated. It was ample but was 
arranged without regard for convenient units of 
work. After the cookery lessons, each girl paid the 
cost of the dish she had prepared and carried it 
home. Since the food was taken home, the girls 
received very little training in table setting and 
serving and learned little about the importance of 
timing in meal preparation. 

I found the English children about the same to 
work with as American children. It is somewhat 
easier to work with American girls informally, and 
they contribute more readily to pupil-teacher plan- 
ning, but our American schools offer more experi- 
ence of this type. The regulations of the English 
school require the children to be more formal with 
teachers, and at first one might interpret this atti- 
tude as showing greater respect, but, all in all, 
I found the general behavior very much the same. 
The physical appearance of the children is very 
similar to that of children in America. 

In fairness to the domestic science program in 
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England, I should say that the course of domestic 
science in the “new modern secondary schools” and 
the “technical high schools” offered a more varied 
program with a longer time for the subject than in 
the grammar school. I visited several departments 
in such high schools, and the advanced high school 
pupils were getting much the same type of experi- 
ences that one gets in the United States. Some 
schools even had the cottage plan, where the girls 
did their cooking and housekeeping very much as 
in our home management houses except that the 
pupils lived at home. 

I found the work interesting and greatly enjoyed 
my contact with the English people. I feel that 
my horizon of world understanding has been greatly 
widened, for as Tennyson’s Ulysses said, “I am a 
part of all that I have met.” 


Formulating Designs for 
Functional Work Dresses 


Sam Battey, Editor 
Oregon Experiment Station 


A new research project on the design and con- 
struction of functional work dresses for rural home- 
makers has been started by the home economics 
department of the Oregon State College Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, with Mrs. Clara Edaburn, 
associate home economist, as project leader. 

Objectives of the new project include developing 
designs for house dresses that will be suitable for 
homemakers from the standpoint of freedom of 
motion, safety, comfort, and good fit. Fabrice and 
construction standards that should be considered 
by manufacturers in making work dresses and work 
dress patterns also will be formulated. 

The research project was requested by the Oregon 
State Home Economics Extension Council, which 
represents extension units in 28 of the 36 counties 
in Oregon served by home demonstration agents. 

As the first step in the study, various homemakers 
throughout the state will be sent questionnaires 
to learn their opinions on what features should be 
included in a practical, useful work dress. Items 
to be checked include such details as length of 
sleeves; desirability of belts, buttons, and pockets; 
and design for the neckline. 

Description of various figure types also wili be 
checked with an eye to developing patterns for 
women of various-proportions. Many homemakers 
report that dresses and dress patterns now available 
are designed primarily for young women with “ideal 
figures” and are not suitable for mature figures. 
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Mrs. Edaburn and Mrs. MaNette Frazier, as- 
sistant project leader and experiment station re- 
search assistant, will go into homes and make a 
study of motions required in housework—such as 
bending or reaching—as a means of finding which 
parts of a dress receive the most wear and strain. 
The observations will be incorporated into the de- 
signs that will be drawn later. 

Work dresses of various designs and for various 
figure types will be made by the home economists. 
These dresses will be sent to selected homemakers 
for trial wearing tests. Between six and twelve 
women will wear the test garments for six months 
and report their observations. Laundering and 
ironing of the garments will be done at the Station 
to insure uniformity of test conditions. 

Results of the wearing trials will be used as the 
basis for changes in design that may seem necessary. 
It is planned that the test dresses will be on display 
at the meeting of the Oregon State Council of Rural 
Women in June 1950. 

Once the designs are approved by the home econo- 
mists and the Council, the patterns will be made 
available for use by commercial pattern companies 
and dress manufacturers. 


North Dakota Homemakers 
Sponsor German Visitor 


Grace DELONG 
North Dakota Extension Service 


The women of North Dakota were the first to 
inaugurate and complete a rural-sponsored plan 
for a German visitor scholarship. 

It began when Mrs. Howard J. McLeod, a home- 
maker at Rugby, went as North Dakota’s first 
official delegate to the National Home Demonstra- 
tion Council Meeting at Jackson’s Mill, West Vir- 
ginia. Mrs. McLeod was deeply impressed with 
a talk given by Katherine Holtzclaw, who had just 
returned from a mission to rural Germany. Dr. 
Holtzclaw made a plea for opportunities for the 
women leaders of Germany to come to America 
and see for themselves this way of life we are proud 
to call democracy. “Why shouldn’t North Dakota 
be the first?” asked Mrs. McLeod in her report at 
the state council meeting. Her idea “sparked” the 
imagination of the delegates, and they voted to set 
up a committee to inquire into procedures necessary 
and to collect money for financing such a project. 
The request was to be for a German woman of some 
maturity and proved leadership. It was also de- 
cided that such a person would spend most of her 
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time visiting North Dakota homes and communities 
to see with her own eyes how farm people live 
and what they are thinking, planning, and doing. 

The North Dakota women had in mind, at first, 
a typical German housewife; but it was soon 
learned that passports and visas would be issued 
only to persons here on official business or as 
students. Application was made on this basis for 
a woman familiar with actual farm conditions in 
Germany, who would be likely to assume a position 
of leadership on returning to her homeland. The 
women wanted the visitor to stay a year. 

The homemakers’ first estimate of the amount of 
money which would be needed was $1,500. The 
delegates assumed the project as their own re- 
sponsibility, and all contributions were entirely 
voluntary. The final sum was over $3,400 and came 
in small amounts from thousands of people. 

With the assistance of Dr. Holtzclaw and the 
U.S. Extension Service, contact was made with the 
Office of Military Government of the United States, 
which assumed full responsibility for the screening 
of candidates and the final choice. 

Elsbeth Lorentz, who was working for her doc- 
torate in agriculture at Giessen University, was 
selected and proved to be an excellent choice. 
Young, attractive, and alert, she is a keen student 
of people as well as of scientific and cultural values. 
Her background is that of a teacher of home eco- 
nomies and agriculture and of an extension worker 
in Germany and Austria. 

She arrived in North Dakota on January 27, 1949 
and spent the rest of the winter term in residence 
in the home management house at the North Dakota 
Agricultural College in Fargo. With headquarters 
in the office of the state home demonstration leader, 
she attended college classes and extension meetings 
and visited departments of vocational education in 
neighboring high schools. 

Late in March, Miss Lorentz began her visits 
out over the state. As spring work began, she ob- 
served farm methods, farm machinery, and the work 
and interests of the various members of the farm 
families. Invitations kept flowing in all through 
the winter, spring, and summer—far more than 
could possibly be accepted. In a crowded summer, 
she visited local 4-H clubs, homemakers clubs, 
chureh services, school events, achievement days, 
a rodeo, the great Garrison Dam, an Indian reserva- 
tion, the International Peace Garden, a big cattle 
ranch, homes up to the minute in modern equip- 
ment, and a few sod and log shanties. There were 
the long days of June with canning and freezing for 
the women and girls, and haying for the men and 
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boys. Elsbeth was in the midst of all of it. In 
harvest she rode combines, rode grain wagons to 
the elevators in town, saw potatoes and sugar beets 
harvested, and marveled at the labor-saving ma- 
chinery on the farms and in the houses. 

Outside North Dakota, she attended a regional 
workshop on extension methods at the University 
of Minnesota, a provincial meeting of the Manitoba 
Women’s Institutes at Winnipeg, and an interna- 
tional camp for Lutheran students at Interlochen, 
Michigan; and spoke at the National Home Demon- 
stration Council Meeting at Colorado Springs. 

She left North Dakota in November to spend 
nine days at Cornell University. From Cornell, 
she went to Washington, D. C., visited the research 
centers at Beltsville, and established valuable con- 
tacts there for helpful sources of information now 
_and later. 

On November 30, Miss Lorentz sailed from New 
York to resume her studies at Giessen. Her future 
work will be in the field of education and in the 
service and interests of rural people. 

Some of Miss Lorentz’s most vivid impressions 
of Amerita are: (1) the great friendliness of Ameri- 
‘an people; (2) the abundance of food and ma- 
chinery ; (3) local leadership in extension as a means 
of personal development for rural women; (4) the 
value of free discussion as a means of exchanging 
ideas and clarifying individual and group thinking; 
(5) the emphasis placed upon church and spiritual 
values; (6) the fact that farm women in America 
are as well dressed as town women; (7) the extent 
to which men and boys share in the duties and 
interests of the house, home, and family life; (8) 
the small amount of outdoor work done by farm 
women here as compared to Germany; (9) the train- 
ing in self-reliance given to American children; (10) 
the great variety of extension bulletins, presenting 
new information in agriculture and home economies 
in clear, concise, readable form adapted to the 
needs of busy farm people; (11) the vast emount 
of commercial advertising and its influence upon 
the thinking of the public. 

In a letter of good-by to the homemakers clubs 
of North Dakota she wrote: 


I gained a different point of view, not only about the 
American people but also about my own country because 
the discussions of the problems of both countries broadened 
my mind a great deal and clarified my opinion about many 
things here and abroad. 

I go back now with the deep wish that I may carry on 
all the kindness received in your country to other people 
I am going to meet. ...I thank you all once more for 
your great personal interest and contribution to this practical 
action of good will between countries and nations. 


he 
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Education for Women 
Surveyed by AAUW 


If any members of the AHEA are not familiar 
with the higher education survey made in 1948 by 
the American Association of University Women, 
they will want to know the findings of this survey 
concerning home economics. Results of the survey, 
based on replies of 30,000 AAUW members to a 
questionnaire on the value of their college educa- 
tion in later life, will be combined with reports from 
group discussions in AAUW branches for a later 
over-all report. This thoughtful analysis will make 
a valuable contribution to the study of women’s 
education. 

According to the interim report “AAUW Mem- 
bers Look at College Education,” the need for train- 
ing in homemaking was mentioned by more mem- 
bers than any other kind of training. One-fourth of 
all those making general suggestions urged that 
women students should not be unprepared “for the 
most important career of all.” 

Replies indicated that home economics majors 
did not frequently mention the general cultural 
value of their training but that they did stress its 
value in marriage and homemaking. Many home 
economics majors wanted more liberal arts courses, 
and many liberal arts majors wanted more courses 
in home economics. 

Two chief 
the replies were that “College experience should be 


recommendations summarized from 
more closely related to post-college life, and cur- 
ricula should seek the breadth and flexibility neces- 
sary to develop the maximum potentiality of the 
individual.” 

The report, representing individual judgments as 


it does, has enough lack of unanimity to promise 
stimulating discussions in AAUW groups. Home 
economists will undoubtedly be in these groups, 


adding their part to the discussions. 


Home Economists Needed 
for These Positions 


For the first time in several years, an opportunity 
to apply for various positions with the federal gov- 


ernment is open to home economists who meet cer- 


tain requirements, according to an announcement 
from the U. 8. Civil Service Commission. 

These positions are in Washington, D. C., and 
throughout the United States; some are in foreign 
countries. Among them are such positions as pub- 
lic health nutritionist in the U. S. Public Health 
Service and in the Children’s Bureau of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency; positions as agricultural ex- 
tension specialist in home economies information, 
in home and housing management, and in nutrition; 
positions as home economist in farm and home man- 
agement, in group food preparation and distribu- 
tion, and in research. 

Full information 
these positions is contained in “Announcement No. 
202” issued November 22, 1949. This bulletin may 


S. Civil Service Commission, 


concerning requirements for 


be obtained from the U. 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Association Greets 
Midyear Graduates 


The AHEA and its JourRNAL send 
the 1950 midyear college graduates, new individual 
members of the Association who are receiving their 


ereetings to 


first issue of the JouRNAL this month. 

Some of these graduates, we know, have worked 
actively in their home economics clubs during their 
college vears. As members of AHEA’s college clubs 
department, they have attended annual meetings, 
contributed to Colhecon and international scholar- 
ships, and enjoyed good times together. 

State home economics associations also will wel- 
come these new members and will want to include 
them in the spring meetings of their associations. 


Be Proud of Services 
Home Economics Gives 


What are home economists doing as an organized 
professional group? 

One answer appears on page 121 of this issue in 
an article on the standard for home cooking and 
baking utensils. This standard is an achievement 
brought about by home economists working together 
toward the same goal, working with the American 
Standards Association, and working to help busi- 
ness understand consumers. Another 
answer is in the work home economists have done 


needs of 


on sheeting standards, described in two articles 
in the December 1949 JourNaL. This, plus other 
work requiring the technical ability home econo- 
mists possess, adde to a surprising total of achieve- 


ment. 
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Six Regional Workshops 


Planned for Evaluation 


Marie Dye 
President of AHEA 


The AHEA, recognizing the importance of high 
standards in college departments of home economics, 
is continuing to work for their growth and develop- 
ment. The former committee on criteria for evalu- 
ating college programs in home economics, believing 
that self-evaluation and appraisal by college faculty 
would lead to improvement of programs, formulated 
standards of excellence and set up evaluative cri- 
teria by which departments may appraise them- 
selves. These are included in the report Home 
Economics in Higher Education, published in book 
form in June 1949. 

The Association’s committee on home economics 
in higher education has been assigned the task of 
implementing the use of these criteria by institu- 
tions. To stimulate institutional interest in self- 
evaluation and to assist in using this procedure, 
the committee plans to hold six workshops in differ- 
ent regions of the United States during the winter 
and spring. Each workshop will be two days in 
length, and at each three or more of the committee 
members and evaluation consultants will be present. 
Since more than 450 colleges and universities offer 
majors in home economics, it will not be possible 
to give each an opportunity to attend a workshop 
this year. 

Workshops of this type are most successful when 
not more than 40 people attend; thus the number 
of institutions invited to each will be between 20 
and 30, depending on whether one or two representa- 
tives are sent. To further simplify the many prob- 
lems, the committee has decided to work first with 
institutions of medium size—those with a full-time 
home economies faculty of between 4 and 25 (based 
upon U. 8. Office of Education, Mise. 2557-1948). 
Another year, it expects to work with the larger 
and smaller departments. The reasons for these 
limitations are the time committee members can 
give to this activity and money available to finance 
the workshops. The AHEA funds allotted to the 
committee are sufficient for general costs of work- 
shops but not for expenses of representatives. 
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The committee has divided the country into 
regions, and a “team” of members has been assigned 
to each one. The team will arrange for the time 
and place of the workshop in its region and will 
send letters to the institutions giving details. The 
selection of institutions will be on the basis of ac- 
ceptances; that is, the first 20 or 30 expressing their 
interest in attending a workshop will be admitted. 
If the Association continues to support the work 
of this committee in the future, all institutions will 
have an opportunity to attend a workshop within 
the next three years. 

Members of the committee include: Hester Chad- 
derdon, Iowa State College; Ardenia Chapman, 
Drexel Institute of Technology; Anna Carol Fults, 
Florida State University; Jessie Harris, University 
of Tennessee; Edna Hill, University of Kansas; 
Lucy Rathbone, University of Texas; Katharine 
Roy, Montana State College; Dorothy Scott, Ohio 
State University; Frances Zuill, University of Wis- 
consin; Florence Fallgatter, ex-officio, Iowa State 
College; Marie Dye, Michigan State College, chair- 
man. 


Be Ready to Support 
Human Rights Covenant 


LovuIse STANLEY 


Dr. Stanley, research co-ordinator in the 
Agricultural Research Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and chair- 
man of AHEA’s international committee, 
represented AHEA at the meeting reported. 


To acquaint some 175 representatives of national 
groups with the present status of the International 
Human Rights Proposal (covering both the Decla- 
ration of Human Rights and the Covenant), to 
secure the advice and suggestions of this group in 
formulating a Covenant to make this proposal effec- 
tive, and to enlist their co-operation in marshalling 
understanding and support among their members, 
a meeting was called in Washington, D. C., on No- 
vember 8, 1949 by the Department of State. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt presented briefly the pur- 
pose and general provisions of the Declaration of 
Human Rights. This Declaration was passed by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations on 
December 10, 1948 by a vote of 48 to 0. Eight coun- 
tries abstained from voting. This document is a 
statement of principles approved as a common 
standard of achievement for all peoples and all 
nations. It is not a treaty and imposes no legal 
obligations. 

The committee is now at work on an interna- 
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tional Covenant, which puts into legal form regula- 
tions to safeguard human rights. This will be a 
treaty and will deal with certain basie civil and 
political rights embodied in the Declaration. After 
acceptance by the General Assembly, this Cove- 
nant must be ratified by the appropriate govern- 
mental agency in each country. In the United 
States this will mean the Senate. 

The representatives present were asked to recom- 
mend that the membership of their organizations 
acquaint themselves with details of the Declaration 
of Human Rights, that they follow in the press the 
development of the Covenant and be ready to defend 
it after it has been accepted by the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations and goes to the U. 8. 
Senate for ratification. 

An original draft of the proposed Covenant has 
been prepared and sent to the member nations for 
comment. Copies are available for general distribu- 
tion. Since this will be a legally binding document, 
the wording is being considered with great care to 
select the basie principles upon which agreement 
ean be reached and to work out generally satis- 
factory ways of expressing these principles. Two 
controversial sections have to do with “genocide” 
and “freedom of the press.” 

There is need for study of the Declaration and 
proposed Covenant by community groups. Some 
groups may wish to discuss ways in which they can 
live up to the UN Charter more effectively. Those 
interested in forming or working with such discus- 
sion groups should write to the Department of State, 
Washington, D. C., for a copy of the document on 
“Human Rights and Genocide,” Publication No. 


3643, October 1949. 


Standards for Cooking 
and Baking Utensils 


AHEA’s energetic action for standards which 
would serve as criteria for the elimination of inac- 
curacies in measuring and baking utensils have 
resulted in adoption of an American Standard for 
Dimensions, Tolerances, and Terminology for Home 
Cooking and Baking Utensils, approved on October 
27, 1949 by the American Standards Association 
with the AHEA as the endorsing sponsor. 

The Standard provides definitions covering top- 
of-range and baking utensils which are used for 
home cooking, and specifies the dimensions and 
tolerances for baking utensils, measuring cups, and 
spoons. For baking pans and cooking utensils, a 
manufacturing tolerance of +14 inch is allowable. 
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For household measuring cups and measuring 
spoons, the tolerance permitted under the new 
Standard is only 5 per cent. This is a great deal 
less than the frequent 10 per cent and occasional 
30 or 40 per cent error found in utensils purchased 
at retail and tested in an AHEA survey conducted 
to verify the need for this Standard. 

This survey and the practical tests made to deter- 
mine the effect of using inaccurate utensils in bak- 
ing were conducted by the equipment committee 
of AHEA’s home economics in business department 
over a two-year period. 

Their findings and recommendations were re- 
ported in the JouRNAL in June 1948 by Elizabeth 
Sweeney (now Mrs. Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert). 
The detrimental and wasteful effect of inaccurate 
measuring tools on successful baking and good cook- 
ing practices in general, for both the home econo- 
mists who develop recipes and the homemakers 
who follow them, prompted the AHEA to submit 
to the American Standards Association, Incorpo- 
rated, a request for initiation of a project on stand- 
ardization of terminology, sizes, measurements, and 
markings of baking and top-of-range cooking uten- 
sils. In December 1948, the ASA members voted 
to begin work on this project and carry it through 
under the usual ASA procedure. 

The study and recommendations of the equipment 
committee of the HEIB department were accepted 
as the basis for the work to be done by the draft- 
ing committee on the Standard. The careful work 
done by Mrs. Herbert, Ellen-Ann Dunham, Edna 
Gaul, Julia Hunter, Lucey Maltby, Virginia Schroe- 
der, Lucille Schuster, and Mabel Sherrill, who 
formed the committee, was incorporated almost 
completely into the Standard as finally approved. 
Hardly a word was changed in their excellent defini- 
tions of specific utensils; the size variations that 
their baking tests had shown would not affect the 
quality of the finished product were accepted for 
the ASA Standard and written in as the +14 inch 
tolerance. 

The Standard also states that it is desirable that 
the manufacturer mark sizes on baking utensils. At 
least temporary size labels should be provided, and 
permanent marking is recommended as preferable 
in order that the person using the pan can tell at 
a glance whether she has the correct size for the 
recipe or for the quantity of food being prepared. 

The adoption of the Standard is an important 
advance but is not automatically binding upon 
manufacturers to produce only utensils which meet 
the Standard. However, manufacturers partici- 
pated in the establishment of the Standard, and 
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they have indicated their willingness to change over 
to the Standard sizes and styles as their present 
molds wear out if women really want these stand- 
ards to be used and ask for them in the stores. 
Teachers and homemakers who wish to check the 
accuracy of their present equipment with the Stand- 
ard and to use it as the basis of future purchases 
may obtain copies of “The American Standard 
Dimensions, Tolerances, and Terminology for Home 
Cooking and Baking Utensils, Z61.1—1949” from 
the American Standards Association, Incorporated, 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y. One to 9 
copies 35 cents; 10 to 34 copies 28 cents; and fur- 
ther discounts on larger orders. 


AHEA’s New Projects 


on Consumer Interests 
Henrietta M. THOMPSON 


As chairman of AHEA’s consumer interests 
committee, Miss Thompson reports its meeting, 
held in Washington, D. C., in October 1949. 


For the first time, Association representatives on 
the council of the American Standards Association 
and on its consumer goods committee and also on 
the National Consumer-Retailer Council are auto- 
matically members of AHEA’s consumer interests 
committee. This change is in line with the recom- 
‘mendation of the AHEA executive board that this 
committee co-ordinate all of the Association’s con- 
sumer interests activities. 

This year’s first full meeting of the committee 
at AHEA headquarters October 29 to 30 bore evi- 
dence that this action will result in a more unified 
and stronger program in the consumer field. 

Two major activities were recommended to state 
consumer interests committees for their 1949-50 
programs. One was the continuation of the Cen- 
sumer Speaks Project at state and community 
levels. Committees were advised to select for dis- 
cussion those commodities manufactured or pro- 
duced in quantities in their local communities and 
to use the CSP technique to vitalize their consumer 
economics in high school, college, and adult edu- 
cation. The other major activity recommended to 
the states was that they work with the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council on the jointly planned 
“Program for Home Economics Teacher-Retailer 
Cooperation.”” Consumer interests leaders are urged 
to order a revised copy of “A Program for Home 
Economics Teacher-Retailer Cooperation” from 
the National Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc., 8 
West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. Free. 
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Other program suggestions sent to state chairmen 
of consumer interests committees are as follows: 
1. Try to bring together retailers, producers, manu- 
facturers, and consumers for a mutual under- 
standing of their problems. 

2. Prepare exhibits or displays which emphasize 
what consumers should look for in buying. 

3. Assemble consumer material which could be 
used for radio programs and make it available 
to local radio stations. 

4. Plan newspaper publicity and articles concern- 

ing consumers’ information and meetings. 

5. Urge organized groups, such as AAUW and fed- 
erated clubs, to study consumer needs and carry 
on projects as part of their programs of work. 

6. Be informed about legislation which is helpful 
to consumers. Co-operate with your Associa- 
tion’s legislative committee. 

7. Encourage homemakers to read labels, to re- 
quest information about products, and to work 
actively for informative labels. 

8. Urge teachers to have students plan and present 
programs for Parent-Teacher Associations and 
other club groups. 

9. Ask local libraries to help prepare exhibits and 
reference material. 

10. Keep informed about publications which are 
available through such agencies as USDA, 
state extension services, and NCRC. Publicize 
them through such means as news letters, daily 
papers, radio announcements. 

11. Interest school principals and directors of schoo] 
lunch programs in using school lunchrooms as 
a means of teaching good buying practices. 

12. Use style shows as a means of improving buy- 
ing practices. 

13. Help women’s groups and classes plan tours to 
dairies, dry cleaners, factories, laundries, and 
bakeries. 

14. Help the public to understand the mechanies of 
distribution of well-known products. 

15. Encourage the use of foods in season and locally 
grown products. 

The production of a series of buying leaflets was 
included in the 1949-50 plans for the AHEA’s con- 
sumer interests committee. Leaflets on how to buy 
house dresses, sheets, and straight chairs head the 
list for early consideration. 

Progress was reported by the subcommittee on 
consumer specifications for house dresses. The 


subcommittee requested and received authorization ° 


to secure the reaction of house dress manufacturers 
to proposed specifications before making final rec- 
ommendations. One of the members was authorized 
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to obtain these reactions. Conferences with busi- 
ness firms in New York and elsewhere are now 
being planned to discuss the committee’s proposed 
recommendations to house dress manufacturers. 

Another project which the committee has been 
interested in for some time was discussed in two 
articles in the December 1949 JouRNAL: “American 
Standards for Sheeting” by Pauline Beery Mack 
and “Concerning Sheet Standards” by Carol Willis 
Moffett. Consideration of the AHEA will be given 
to the recommendation made by the consumer in- 
terests committee that the AHEA issue consumer 
specifications for sheets which will be more in line 
with the exhaustive research over the past 22 years 
than are the current standards. 


AHEA Public Relations 
Committee Begins Work 


HELEN Jupy Bonp 
Chairman 


The committee on AHEA publie relations met 
at the Association headquarters in Washington on 
November 12 and 13, 1949. That the entire mem- 
bership of the committee was present made it evi- 
dent that each representative of her department 
was ready and willing to serve on this important 
committee. 

When an institution, organization, or business 
wishes to serve better its own members or clientele 
and develop a better understanding with the pub- 
lic in general, it is necessary to formulate a pub- 
lic relations program. Two years ago the depart- 
ment of home economies in business of AHEA 
initiated a public relations program under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Marjorie Husted. It was soon 
apparent that many problems of this department 
were closely tied to the work of the Association as a 
whole. As a result of this and a growing awareness 
on the part of officers and members that the time 
for a critical study of our problems was at hand, 
initiation of a program of public relations was 
needed for the Association as a whole. 

The first session was devoted to a discussion of 
what is meant by public relations, and each com- 
mittee member was asked to give an example of 


one activity which was being earried on in her 
department or her state. Many effective and excit- 
ing examples were presented. It was later de- 
cided to have these written up briefly and published 
in the AHEA Activities section of the JourRNAL 
under the heading “Public Relations Exchange.” 
It is hoped that these monthly accounts will be 
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suggestive to other groups or states as to effective 
means for public relations and that they will inspire 
others to send in short statements of successful 
projects to the chairman of the AHEA committee. 

It became evident as the discussion progressed 
that the name originally given to the committee- 
that of “Association relations committee’’—did not 
clearly express the work with which this commit- 
tee seemed to be charged. The committee decided 
unanimously that the name should be changed to 
the “American Home Economics Association public 
relations committee.” Dr. Dye was requested to 
take up this matter with the excecutive committee. 
The work of the committee will include interpre- 
tation of home economics and improvement of our 
relations both within the Association and with the 
publie. 

The array of AHEA career bulletins which the 
office staff had assembled in preparation for the 
committee meeting and the account of effective 
ways these publications had been used provided 
the impetus for the first recommendation for action. 
A more widespread and effective use of these bul- 
letins and the possible publication of new ones is 
to be the first undertaking of the committee. This 
task is of concern to all and will require the help 
of every home economist working as an individual, 
as a member of a department, and as a member of 
a state association. 

The president of each state association will be 
requested to appoint a person to serve as a state 
chairman of public relations, with the suggestion 
that working committees be developed to carry this 
project effectively into every community in the 
state in order to acquaint every home economist, 
vocational guidance counselor, school administra- 
tor, member of Parent-Teacher Associations, school 
or city librarian, and youth group leader with the 
career bulletins. Several suggested means were men- 
tioned, such as personal contacts, conferences, let- 
ters; attractive displays in strategic places; talks at 
meetings, on the radio; demonstrations or skits by 
students; articles in local newspapers, magazines, 
journals; and planned conferences or mectings with 
groups by representatives of home economics. 

It was further decided to ask the chairman of 
each department in the Association to appoint a 
chairman of public relations for her group and a 
representative committee to work in the interest 
of the department. It was suggested that it would 
be of general concern to provide answers to the 
following questions: 

1. What are the problems of the department? 
2. What is being done to understand the problems? 
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3. What can be done to solve the problems? 

4. What can the public relations committee do to 
help in the solution of the problem? 

5. What assistance can the AHEA give? 

It was finally decided that, during the annual 
meeting of the AHEA in Boston, a half day be 
devoted to a meeting of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association public relations committee with 
the chairmen of state and department public rela- 
tions committees. Reports of progress of the work 
of each group will be given, with an attempt to 
evaluate the methods used. The discussion of new 
activities which should be undertaken will form the 
basis of the program of work for 1950-51. The 
will to have a far-reaching and effective program 
of public relations for the AHEA cannot be doubted. 
Its accomplishment will require the help of every 
home economist. 

[Eprror’s Notre: The executive committee has 
approved the change in name from the Association 
relations committee to AHEA public relations com- 
mittee. | 


Conference on Guidance 
for Rural Communities 


Jess—E HAMMERLY 
Virginia Extension Service 


The emphasis of the recent conference on “Devel- 
oping a Guidance Program in a Rural Community,” 
sponsored by the Alliance for the Guidance of Rural 
Youth, was placed on participation of parents, 
teachers, and the community in guidance programs. 

Speaking on the effectiveness of active interest on 
the part of parents, the superintendent of schools of 
Montgomery County, Maryland, stated that “drop- 
outs” in schools have decreased since groups of par- 
ents have been meeting regularly to discuss their 
problems. A speaker from Louisiana also reported 
greater enthusiasm on the part of teachers and fewer 
“dropouts” as a result of volunteer teacher discus- 
sion groups. 

A report on the Alliance project in Green Sea, 
South Carolina, suggested that the reasons for drop- 
outs from schools might be the same as the reasons 
for dropouts from 4-H elub or other educational 
groups. These reasons were listed as: (1) educated 
people pay too little attention to the individual 
child; (2) guidance for youth is lacking; (3) edu- 
cation is not meeting the needs of the child; and (4) 
recreation and health are not recognized at their 
full importance. This report suggested also that 
rural children should be permitted and encouraged 
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to hunt, fish, and hike for a part of their recreation 
rather than be forced to “enjoy” the modern forms 
of recreation. The report also emphasized the im- 
portance of the child-parent relationship. 
Guidance keyed to economic trends was empha- 
sized by a representative of the U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture. He pointed out that the most im- 
portant resources of any community are: youth, 
land, water, and climate. Because more machinery 
is used in agriculture, fewer men will be required 
to produce food for the world. Therefore, more rural 
youth must be guided into other work. It should 
be the responsibility of the high schools to provide 
guidance assistance and some preservice training. 
The role of the community in guidance cannot be 
overlooked. In the opinion of one speaker, “young 
people are about what the community makes them.” 
Several speakers thought it the duty of the commu- 
nity through its service organizations to attract 
adequate industry, adjusted to the plan of living in 
the community. Such a project might be facilitated 
by (1) getting a picture of the needs; (2) selling the 
needs; (3) publicity; (4) agreeing on a philosophy 
of guidance; (5) promoting in-service training of 
teachers, administrators, and leaders; (6) a plan 
for financing; and (7) curriculum changes in the 
schools, such as more training in the service occupa- 
tions. 
The conference agreed that the curriculum should 
represent the child’s whole living experience. 
School attendance officers, now known as pupil 
personnel supervisors, spend nearly as long adjust- 
ing parents’ attitudes as working with the children 
themselves. 


Members of Health 
Committee for AHEA 


Members of the Association’s new health commit- 
tee, which held its first meeting in New York City on 
October 23, 1949, are: 


Elizabeth Guilford, 1411 Hillerest Road, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, Chairman 

Elin Anderson, Extension Service, USDA, Washington 25, 
B: C. 

Gertrude Drinker, Farmers Home Administration, USDA, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Louise Mojonnier, Illinois Institute of Technology, 18 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3. Illinois 

Floride Moore, University of Georgia, Athens 

Helen Stacey, Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

G. Dorothy Williams, New York City Department of 
Health, New York 13, N. Y. 

Charlotte Young, New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University, Ithaca 
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Books 


How to Keep House. By Mary Davis GILies. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949, 278 pp., 
$3.50. 

Written in easy, popular style, this book com- 
bines the practical methods of housekeeping with 
the author’s broad philosophy of homemaking and 
would be a good reference for young homemakers. 

The book is well organized; its information can 
be easily located although it includes many and 
varied topics. Sections on cleaning procedures and 
planning and using kitchens and laundries are in- 
cluded, as well as those concerned with selecting 
a house and its furnishings, moving in and getting 
acquainted, and solving management problems of 
taining, holiday plans, and enjoyment of the house 
by the whole family are discussed along with the 


record keeping and family relationships. 


sphere of influence of women in world affairs. 

Mrs. Gillies’ thorough training and varied experi- 
ence give her an understanding of women’s prob- 
lems and may have influenced her emphasis on the 
need to enjoy doing homely tasks easily and well. 
Cobean’s sketches and Mrs. Gillies’ style of writ- 
ing give a light touch. The book may thus reach 
a large audience—ALtice McKinney, University 
of California, Berkeley. 


Standards and Labels for Consumers’ Goods. 
By Jessie V. Cotes. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1949, 556 pp., $5. 

Dr. Coles’ long interest in standards and label- 
ing of commodities for consumer-buyers extends 
over the active period of the development of the 
movement. In the preface of her latest book, the 
author states that “it is both a detailed examination 
of the present-day status and a history” of the 
development and use in marketing of standards 
and labeling for consumers’ goods, 

The text has seven parts: consumers and their 
problems; labels on consumers’ goods; some basic 
concepts of standards; how we use standards; how 
we get standards; grade labeling of consumers’ 
goods; present status of standards and labels—for 
foods, clothing and household textiles, furniture, 
household equipment, building materials and codes, 
drugs, cosmetics, and miscellaneous products. There 
are 49 illustrations, most of which are copies of 
labels for different commodities. 
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The book is authoritative; the subject is pre- 
sented with directness and clarity; it recognizes 
and gives opposing arguments on controversial is- 
sues; it points out the means which opponents of 
standards and labeling have sometimes used in de- 
feating or retarding development of the program. 

Standards and Labels for Consumers’ Goods 
would be a suitable textbook in a course or any 
portion of a course dealing with the subject. A 
copy should be found in the library of every college 
and university home economics department, as well 
as in the library of many high schools. It should 
be available to leaders in home economics work. 
Home economies graduates will enjoy the book be- 
‘ause it deals with familiar problems and situations. 
Doubtless, it will prove a “best-seller” among manu- 
facturers, advertisers, and retailers of consumers’ 
goods.—ALice L. Epwarps, Mary Washington Col- 
lege of the University of Virginia. 


Psychodrama and Sociodrama in American Edu- 
cation, Edited by Ropert Haas. New 
York: Beacon House, 1949, 251 pp., $6.75. 

A group of educators who have experimented 
with psychodramatic concepts in education have 
compiled this book. There are sections on educa- 
tion as a process, projects in elementary education, 
in the junior high school, in the senior high school, 
at the college level, in counseling, and in tests and 
measurements. To enhance understanding and to 
give background for the use of the techniques, the 
editor has given an overview of the various theories 
of learning and Dr. Moreno enlarges on the spon- 
taneity theory, which is basic to the use of psycho- 
drama and sociodrama. 

There is encouragement for the novice to use 
the techniques, valuable suggestions for the teacher 
who desires to improve human relations, and in- 
spiration for the person who wishes to do research. 
The wide range of material offered in this readable 
book should prove helpful to home economists who 
are interested in spontaneity techniques.—HENRI- 
ETTA Fieck, New York University. 


Rose’s Laboratory Handbook for Dietetics. By 
Ciara M. Taytor and Grace MacLeop. Fifth 
edition. New York: The Maemillan Company, 
1949, 358 pp., $5. 

Many of us will be pleased to see this completely 
revised edition of Mary Swartz Rose’s laboratory 
handbook. The same general plan has been fol- 
lowed except that all of the tables of food compo- 
sition have been placed in a special section. Many 
of the old tables have been brought up to date. 
New height, weight, and age tables include one 
for infants, Stuart and Meredith’s selected percen- 
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tile tables, and a comparison of some of these 
standards for children. New tables have been added 
on the essential amino acid composition of single 
proteins and foods. Individual tables are included 
on the mineral content of foods (magnesium, po- 
tassium, sodium, phosphorus, chlorine, sulfur, cop- 
per, manganese, iodine), the vitamin content of 
foods (niacin, biotin, choline, pantothenic acid, 
para-aminobenzoie acid, pyridoxine), the oxalic 
acid content of foods, and the vitamin losses that 
occur in cooking. 

This should prove to be a valuable reference 
for those in the field of nutrition —E .izaBetuH W. 
Cox, Iowa State College. 


The Family in a Democratic Society. Anniver- 
sary Papers of the Community Service Society 
of New York. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1949, 287 pp., $3.75. 

This book is a collection of 21 papers delivered 
before the one hundredth anniversary meeting of 
the Community Service Society of New York. The 
authors are psychologists, sociologists, psychiatrists, 
nutritionists, and educators who delivered these 
thought-provoking presentations as part of sympo- 
sia on “Human Relations in Science and Practice” 
and “Health and Family Life.” 

These papers should prove to be of great value 
to the trained social worker. In this collected 
form, they would be an excellent reference book 
for advaneed students in sociology, psychology, 
child development, public health, and nutrition. 

The book should stimulate social workers and 
all community-minded individuals to consider 
thoughtfully the impact of such factors as income, 
personal interactions, theorics of child rearing, and 
programs of health and nutrition upon the families 
with whom they are working. Throughout all the 
papers, one is impressed by the fact that each 
authority recognizes that national and international 
welfare is dependent upon wholesome family living. 
—Epitu M. Sunperuin, Jowa State College. 


A Recipe Primer. By Henrietta Fieck. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1949, 220 pp., $2. 
The words of the author, “there is no guesswork,” 

are surely true of this concise guide to basic cookery. 

Nothing is taken for granted. Procedures and 

terms are explained for such simple preparations 

as whipping cream, soft-cooking an egg, or wash- 
ing lettuce. Beginners are helped to recognize 

“doneness” of product where judgment rather than 

a timetable must be the guide. Examples are found 

in broiled meat, custard, muffins, and rice recipes. 
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A Recipe Primer is not an exhaustive cookbook, 
for which the user will be glad. Basic recipes are 
followed with lists of practical variations, which 
make full use of the recipe and permit stream- 
lining of the book. The form in which the recipes 
are written answers at a glance the question of 
vield, measure, and ingredients. Steps are given 
in chronological order. Recipes are scientific, ac- 
curate, and published only after exhaustive testing 
for which the author is well qualified. 

Probably the teacher and students of service or 
beginning food preparation courses, mothers and 
their young daughters, 4-H club leaders, or the 
bride who is a novice at cooking will benefit most 
from the Primer. Yet, there are valuable ideas for 
the experienced homemaker. 

Photographs, tables, clear-cut type, an index, 
spiral binding, washable cover, and a convenient 
size all contribute to the success and ease with 
which this book can be used.—FrRaNces CLINTON, 
Oregon Extension Service. 


Clothes Make Magic. By Emmi Corren. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inec., 1949, 215 pp., 
$5.95. 

This is an interesting approach to a personal 
study and analysis of line, color, and mood as ap- 
plied to the art of dressing. In her introduction 
to the book, the author presents case histories to 
win reader interest in problems having direct rela- 
tionship to personal appearance factors. 

Clothes Make Magic is written in a very indi- 
vidual style. Its critical analysis of line and color 
is an interesting departure from emphasis upon 
corrective dress. It is an excellent reference for 
classes in clothing selection and costume design. 
The substance is heavy for college students, except 
upperelessmen. It would be interesting and suit- 
able for special adult groups, clothing elinies, and 
fashion design classes. 

The section on color selection for 78 individual 
color enalyses is worked out in detail. Atmosphere, 
or mood, as applied to the art of dressing empha- 
sizes the relationship between characteristics of the 
woman and of her clothes, with acknowledgment 
of individuality as the essence of charm. 

It is selective in scope, popular and original in 
style. It contains charts in silhouette for figure 
and line analysis, good personal coloring charts, 
but no bibliographies or appendices. 

Emmi Cotten is a fashion designer whose stage 
and business experience add valuable material 
and interesting approach to the subject —Epitrn 
C. Stevens, Phoenix College. 
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The advantages of dry milk products and ways 
to use them in family meals are attractively pre- 
sented in “How to Use Whole and Nonfat Dry 
Milk,” a new booklet published by the U. 8S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economies prepared the pub- 


lication and developed and tested the recipes. Many 
of the recipes have alternative proportions of in- 
gredients to allow for an even greater addition of 
milk values. “How to Use Whole and Nonfat Dry 
Milk” (AIS-86) is available from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Price 10 cents. 


“School Meals” is a new and excellent manual 
for managers of school lunchrooms, prepared by 
the School Food Service Association. It is a large- 
size booklet of 155 pages with comprehensive chap- 
ters on many aspects of the school lunch, includ- 
ing the seven basic foods, typical daily menus for 
different age groups, government requirements for 
type A and type B lunches and rates of reimburse- 
ment, buying and preparation of foods, serving 
and menu planning, and aids for planning school 
lunch menus. The manual also ineludes a large 
section devoted to suggestions for school meals, 
a group service plan for 100 persons, a menu order 
and work plan for four weeks, and a good selection 
of suitable recipes standardized for 50 portions. 
“School Meals” may be ordered from Constance 
C. Hart, 13 Fitzhugh Street South, Rochester 4, 
New York. Price $2.50. 


A state-wide survey of nutrition activity and 
the immediate problems of nutrition in the state 
are reported in the “Nutritional Status of Con- 
necticut” compiled by the Connecticut Nutrition 
Council, edited by H. Louise Campbell, and pub- 
lished through the co-operation of the Conneceticut 
State Department of Health. The brochure con- 
tains articles by 21 Connecticut nutritionists who 
deseribe work being done in local nutrition com- 
mittees or councils, in the state department of 
health, in industry, research, hospitals, and in group 
feeding. Others report activities in nutrition con- 
sultation service to institutions, in nutrition educa- 
tion in schools at all levels, in the school lunch 
program, in the home economies nutrition pro- 


gram, in food budgeting for the needy, in food selec- 
tion at low cost, in nutrition and public health, 
and in maternal and child health. Other chapters 
describe nutrition work in rural areas of the state 
and indicate progress in nutrition and immunity, 
in nutrition and the teeth. One of the three chap- 
ters dealing with food supplies presents the rela- 
tionship of the state nutrition status to world nutri- 
tion and agricultural problems; another surveys the 
state’s food sources; the third, the status of food 
production and conservation in Connecticut. Com- 
parison of suggestions for directives and future 
investigations which the nutritionists made, pro- 
vide the basis for an excellent summarizing chapter 
on “Goals for the Future.” The 99-page brochure 
is available without cost from Mrs. Helen Johnson 
Phaneuf, chief nutritionist, State Department of 
Health, Hartford, Connecticut. 


How city families use eggs and poultry and 
grain products in their diets and the place these 
commodities have in typical city family food 
budgets are the subjects of two publications by 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics under funds allotted by the Research and 
Marketing Act, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
“Eggs and Poultry in City Diets,” Commodity 
Summary No. 4, and “Grain Products Consumed 
by City Families,” Commodity Summary No. 3, 
are obtainable from the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics, U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. Free. 


New ways in which waste materials can be used 
to provide creative experiences for children are 
suggested in a revised edition of the ACEI “best 
seller,” “Uses for Waste Materials.” General sug- 
gestions as to how waste materials may be used 
safely and constructively are given in the foreword. 
Easily-read, well-illustrated chapters include uses 
for fabries, furs and skins, glass, nature materials, 
paper, rope, string, yarn, rubber, tin and metal, 
wood, and odds and ends. “Uses for Waste Mate- 
rials” was compiled by the ACEI committee on 
equipment and supplies and may be obtained from 
the Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, 1200 Fifteenth Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. Price 50 cents. 


*A good play school is a valuable resource in 
any community in helping to meet the needs of 
its people,” and “a good play school is not easy 
to build but it can be done,” write members of the 
Play Schools staff in “How to Make a Play School 
Work.” This manual, prepared for teachers and 
group leaders, outlines procedures and programs 
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that members of the Play Schools Association have 
found successful in their experience in organizing 
play schools, in planning and directing their ac- 
tivities, and in encouraging parent participation. 
Copies of this manual may be ordered from the 
Play Schools Association, Ine., 119 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. Price 40 cents. 


The Junior Reviewers “Catalog of the Best 
Books for Children” (1949-1952) lists and de- 
scribes 1,000 books of the last 30 years whose value 
and popularity have been proved by their being 
‘alled for and read many, many times by children 
of the United States. The catalog also includes a 
list of children’s classics and lists publisher and 
price of each book. The catalog may be obtained 
from Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Price 50 cents. 


A new edition of “Some Special Problems of 
Children—Aged 2 to 5 Years” assembles the 
eight pamphlets written on the subject by Nina 
Ridenour in collaboration with Isabel Johnson and 
published by the New York Committee on Mental 
Hygiene. The collected articles in the 1949 edition 
form a 72-page booklet which may be ordered 
from the National Mental Health Foundation, Inc., 
1520 Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 
One to 10 copies, 25 cents; 11 to 99 copies, 22 cents. 


Building a harmonious family life is the sub- 
ject of a new 44-page pamphlet in the Parent 
Teacher Series published by Teachers College, 
Columbia University. “Getting Along the 
Family” is its title, and Jane Mayer is the author. 
It includes chapters on “Harmony Is Built in Years,” 
“Letting Children Be People,” “Loving and Being 
Loved,” “Letting Aims and Beliefs Grow,” “Frank- 
ness Pays,” “Partiality Is Dynamite,” and “Let’s 
Laugh and Be Human.” The author intends the 
booklet to “describe the ways in which some people 
have built up those elements we all want in our 
family life. It will not say that these are the only 
ways ... but it will say that such ways have 
worked for some people and that perhaps they will 
work for others.” The real-life examples are like 
a cross section of the families on anyone’s street. 
“Getting Along in the Family” may be purchased 
from the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City for 60 cents. 


A woman’s chances in architecture, engineer- 
ing, and in occupations related to science are dis- 
cussed in two comprehensive and exceptionally in- 
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teresting publications of the Women’s Bureau, “The 
Outlook for Women in Architecture and Engineer- 
ing” and “The Outlook for Women in Occupations 
Related to Science.’ As expressed in their fore- 
words, both reports tell “the everyday story of 
where these women work, of what kind of work 
they are doing, and of what other young women 
who join their ranks in the future may do. 

Unlike the usual monograph which describes an 
occupation in detail at a particular point in time, 
this study .. . is concerned primarily with changes 
and trends.” The studies of the major professions 
listed are broken down into “Prewar Distribution,” 
“Annual Addition to the Supply,” “Wartime 
Changes,” “Earnings, Hours, and Advancement,” 
“Organization,” and “The Outlook.” Appendices 
include minimum education and experience for ap- 
plication for beginning federal civil service positions 
Both studies were prepared 
Ss. Department 


in these professions. 
by the Women’s Bureau of the U. 
of Labor. Order from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. “The Outlook for Women in Architecture 
and Engineering” (Bulletin No. 223-5) costs 25 
cents. “The Outlook for Women in Occupations Re- 
lated to Science” (Bulletin 223-8) costs 15 cents. 


Efforts to raise the status of household workers 
and thereby encourage more young women to con- 
sider this vocation have begun to come to life again 
after their set-back during the war. Prewar be- 
ginnings and postwar progress have been assembled 
and discussed by the Women’s Bureau of the U. 8. 
Department of Labor in a booklet on “Community 
Household Employment Programs.” It ineludes 
suggestions for household employment programs 
based on four objectives: “the establishment of 
working-conditions standards, better training for 
both employer and employee, efficient placement 
service, and improved status for household em- 
plovees.””. Admittedly the last of these objectives 
is the most difficult, but all can be promoted by 
“(1) community organizations (general committees, 
employer leagues, and employee committees and 
unions), (2) publie education systems, (3) public 
and private placement agencies, (4) individual em- 
ployers, and (5) employees.” Samples of actual 
programs, standards for household employment and 
work agreements which have been in use are in- 
cluded. “Community Household Employment Pro- 
grams,” 70 pages, is Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 
221, and is available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for 20 cents. 
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Abstracts 


Edueation 


Contributed by ANN JUILFs 
University of Minnesota 


Citizen’s stake in academic freedom, (. Wrictt. 
J. Higher Educ, 20, No. 7 (Oct. 1949), pp. 339- 
346. 

Our modern world has made it necessary for us to 
get a broader conception of citizenship if we are to 
solve the two great problems which we face—war 
and poverty. We must appreciate a multiplicity 
of values and not identify ourselves absolutely with 
a single culture. The problem is to see the world 
as a community which must include many cultures 
and many values. 

Academic freedom and the kind of universities 
which spring from academic freedom are necessary 
conditions for developing the kind of world com- 
munity in which the great problems facing mankind 
may be solved. The kind of university the author 
has in mind is one which “will think of truth as a 
process which develops by contact of different ideas 
and by free discussion.” 


Problem vs. subject, 3. 3S. Kicur and J. M. 
Micketson. The Clearing House 24, No. 1 
(Sept. 1949), pp. 3-7. 

The study which was reported was an attempt 
by the investigators to determine the relative effects 
on learning of problem-centered and subject-cen- 
tered units of instruction. The investigators studied 
the relative effects of these two types of instruction 
on (1) learning of rules of action, (2) learning of 
factual information, (3) the ratio of rules of action 
learned to factual information learned, and (4) the 
connecting of specific facts with their corresponding 
rules of action. 

It was found that pupils learned more rules of 
action and more factual information, regardless of 
subject matter field, with the problem method. 
These findings have important implications for 
curriculum organization and classroom instruction. 
The author recommends that each instructional 
unit be organized around a clearly-stated, genuine 
pupil problem and that in the classroom every effort 
should be made to show the pupils that the prob- 
lems to be studied are their own personal problems. 
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Doing rather than knowing should be of primary 
importance. 


Abolition of subject requirements for admission 
to college, P. B. Diepericu. School Rev. 57, 
No. 7 (Sept. 1949), pp. 364-371. 

An innovation in education is the method of se- 
lecting students for admission to the College of the 
University of Chicago. The current catalogue con- 
tains less than one page on the requirements for 
admission, and it does not specify any subject or 
program that the secondary schools shall teach. 
The only requirements for entrance to the College 
are “that students be able to read, write, and think 
a good deal better than most students are now 
able to do.” 

The plan has seemed justifiable because tests 
made during a period of 15 vears showed that if a 
student fails in the three tests of reading, writing, 
and thinking it is fairly certain that he will be 
unsuccessful in the College. 

The College rejects the old system because the 
requirements were often based on traditions, preju- 
dices, and vested interests. The admission require- 
ments were often unrealistic, undemocratic, and un- 
scientific in their demands. These new require- 
ments for admission simplify and clarify the pro- 


gram of admissions. 


How the high school can educate for human un- 
derstanding, C. Ketiey. School Rev. 57, 
(Sept. 1949), pp. 353-357. 

The need for better understanding of motives 
and drives of human beings can be seen by taking 
a brief and casual look at our present society. 
Everywhere we see confiict between employer and 
employee, between majority and minority, and be- 
tween neighbors. Our present situation calls for 
the development of a society which recognizes 
change and one which derives its security from a 
confidence in the ability to meet a changing world. 
This confidence is gained through an understanding 
of human relations. 

Many of our present practices in the secondary 
schools may be tending to drive people apart and 
may be teaching youth to seek security in the past. 
The secondary-school curriculum is in need of re- 
vision. This revision demands that change has to 
come first in the heart and mind of the teacher. He 
has to work with the habit patterns and procedures 
which are familiar to him and go from them to 
better Ways as change seems important. 

“Changing the curriculum is a creative job, and 
it has to be done by secure people who have work- 
able procedures in which to work while modification 


goes on.” 
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Contributed by Marcarer A. Liston 
Iowa State College 


Pension troubles: just starting. Bus. Week No. 

1055 (Nov. 19, 1949), pp. 19-20. 

“U.S. businessmen don’t realize yet what hap- 
pened when the steel industry settled with C.1.0. 
on pensions.” A spread of the pension system to 
other industries is anticipated by most management 
men. From four to five million workers already are 
covered by pension plans. A conservative estimate 
of increase in coverage during the next three years 
allows for about a million in steel, another million 
in the automotive industry, and a million or more 
for other classes of employees. 

A really desirable method of financing industrial 
pensions has not yet been developed. The pay-as- 
you-go method is the cheapest way to handle pen- 
sions in the early years. By this plan, the company 
simply continues paying the worker after he retires 
or buys him a life annuity. Many companies would 
not be able to finance such a plan as the number of 
their retired workers increases. 

One alternative to the pay-as-you-go pension 
plan is some sort of reserve system which accumu- 
lates each year. No one knows just how large 
these reserves would have to be, but it is known 
that their investment in relatively secure, low-yield- 
ing securities would “play hob” with the country’s 
investment markets. One way of avoiding the head- 
aches of the two plans for industrial pension sys- 
tems would be to develop a much more complete 
social security program by government. 


Taxation and the consumer, MI. NewcoMer. Ann. 
Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci. 266 (Nov. 1949), 
pp. 55-62. 

With the increasing magnitude of government 
financing, consumption patterns are greatly influ- 
enced by the nature of government spending and 
by the manner in which government funds as a 
whole are obtained. Roles of consumption, busi- 
ness, income, and property taxes are considered as 
they affect consumption and as sources of govern- 
ment revenue. 

Consumption taxes include customs duties; gen- 
eral sales taxes; specific commodity excises (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, and retailer); taxes on admis- 
sions, communications, and transportation; pari 
mutuel; and hotel taxes. Although levied occasion- 
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ally to repress the use of certain commodities, con- 
sumption taxes exist primarily for revenue and 
usually are borne by the ultimate consumer. 

Consumption taxes comprised 97 per cent of fed- 
eral tax receipts in 1902 but only one-fourth of the 
total in 1919 and one-tenth in 1944. As the na- 
tional government has increased its dependence on 
income taxes, state governments have turned more 
and more to consumption taxes, especially those on 
gasoline, retail sales, tobaceo, and liquor. During 
the past 50 years, the proportion of state revenues 
from consumption taxes has increased from nothing 
to nearly one-half of their total revenues. Recently, 
local governments have been turning to consump- 
tion taxes. 

About one-half of total consumption taxes fall 
on gasoline, tobacco products, and intoxicating bev- 
erages. These commodities are effective revenue 
producers because of the inelasticity of demand for 
them. Revenues do not decrease appreciably dur- 
ing depression, and consumption does not appear to 
shrink with increased tax rates. Thus, such taxes 
operate like the general sales tax by reducing gen- 
eral purchasing power. 

Business taxes affect consumption insofar as they 
influence prices. Family property taxes impinge 
directly upon the average consumer's budget. Per- 
sonal income taxes cut purchasing power materially, 
tending to curtail spending among the low- and 
middle-income groups and to limit saving among 
the higher-income families. 

But the restrictive effect of taxes on consumption 
may be offset appreciably by increased services for 
consumers via government spending. The provi- 
sion of free and subsidized consumer services, vet- 
erans’ payments, relief allowances. publie highways, 
and national defense affeet consumption patterns 
materially. There is much reason to believe that 
income taxes and surplus and deficit financing by 
government influence family consumption much 
more than consumption taxes. 


Education for marketing research, 1). J. Luck. 
J. Marketing 14, No. 3 (Oct. 1949), pp. 385-390. 
A trial survey was made of research practitioners 

to obtain suggestions for improving courses in mar- 

keting research. Observations are made from ques- 
tionnaires returned by 69 respondents, all members 
of the American Marketing Association engaged in 
research with advertising or research agencies, pri- 
vate concerns, and trade associations. Acknowl- 
edgment is made of the limitations of the sample 
and of the questionnaire technique. 

During the two-year period preceding circulation 
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of the questionnaire, more persons had been added 
to marketing research staffs by professional groups 
than by industrial organizations. The opportunities 
for women in marketing research are reflected in the 
fact that, of the new personnel employed, 41 per 
cent of the professional group and 33 per cent of the 
industrial group were women. Ejighty-nine per cent 
of the industrial group’s new research personnel and 
80 per cent of the professional group had college 
degrees. 

The qualifications ranked as of highest importance 
by the respondents were ability to analyze and in- 
terpret data, ability to recognize and define prob- 
lems, and ability to write clearly and correctly. 
Topics considered most important in a one-semesier 
course In marketing research were recognizing and 
defining a problem, planning the research, interpret- 
ing results, writing reports, sampling, uses and 
value of research, personal interview techniques, 
and methods of logical thinking. 


Recent changes made by the wholesalers of con- 
sumer goods, B. Tiz. J. Marketing 14, No. 2 
(Sept. 1949), pp. 275-254. 

The term “wholesaler” must be defined since there 
are many types of wholesalers in our economy 
today. In this article, a wholesaler is engaged in 
the handling of manufactured consumer goods, as- 
sembling from a wide variety of sources the prod- 
ucts which retailers need to supply customer trade. 

Although about one-half of the wholesale estab- 
ishments are operated by independent merchant 
middlemen, their competitive position has suffered. 
Many of their funetions have been taken over by 
the producer who sets up his own sales branches or 
the retailer who deals directly with the producer. 
Six reasons are given for the decline of the whole- 
saler since 1900; namely, (1) quickening of the style 
tempo, (2) improved transportation, (3) develop- 
ment of the department store and the mail order 
house, (4) growth of chain stores, (5) growth of 
supermarkets, and (6) greater dependence by manu- 
facturers upon banks and less upon wholesalers for 
short-term capital. 

tecent corrective changes made by wholesalers 
include improvement of handling techniques, in- 
creased emphasis on aid to retailers, new methods 
of selling, greater line specialization, reductions of 
margins on many lines, brand promotion, market 
research, increased internal efficiency, and eo-opera- 
tive measures such as formation of wholesaler-spon- 
sored retail chains and organization of trade asso- 
ciations. In a survey during 1945 by Dun and 
Bradstreet, it was found that almost half of the 
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wholesalers planned expansion of sales territories, 
one-third planned to sell to new classes of cus- 
tomers, over one-fourth intended to utilize new 
distribution techniques, and one-sixth anticipated 
fundamental improvements in their operations. 


Operations of consumers’ cooperatives in 1948, 
F. FE. Parker. Monthly Labor Rev. 69, No. 4 
(Oct. 1949), pp. 399-402. 

In spite of a reduction in the total number of asso- 
ciations, consumers’ co-operatives handling con- 
sumer goods or providing consumer services reached 
new peaks in 1948 both as to membership and vol- 
ume of business. 

Among the store associations, fewer associations 
(20.8 per cent) operated at a loss than was true in 
1947, and a greater proportion of those with earn- 
ings had relatively higher earnings than in 1947. 
Although membership in co-operative petroleum 
associations continued to expand at a consistently 
lower rate than the stores, their business during 
1948 grew much faster than that of stores. 

At the end of 1948, 4,800 retail co-operatives were 
affiliated with the regional wholesale co-operatives, 
a gain of over 600. Patronage refunds by regional 
wholesales to member associations rose from less 
than 1214 million dollars in 1947 to over 17's 
million dollars in 1948. The value of goods pro- 
duced by central organizations was nearly 35 per 
cent above that of 1947. 

Patronage refunds by local associations were at 
the rate of 5.0 per cent for the gasoline co-opera- 
tives, 3.7 per cent for the service co-operatives, 2.6 
per cent for the stores, and 1.8 per cent for other 
distributive organizations. These refunds repre- 
sent earnings by the local associations plus refunds 
they received on purchases from the wholesales. 


Construction of consumers’ price index. Monthly 
Labor Rev. 69, No. 3 (Sept. 1949), pp. 284-290. 
This is the first in a series of technical notes 

prepared to explain the methodology and limitations 

of all major statistical series of the Bureau of 

Labor Statistics. The series will be reprinted in 

booklet form to offer a convenient compendium for 

users of Bureau material. 

Since the methodology of constructing the con- 
sumers’ price index cannot be abstracted in any 
meaningful way, JOURNAL readers are urged to 
refer to this technical note in full. It describes 
clearly and concisely the history and limitations of 
the price index, methods of pricing, sources of price 
quotations, calculation procedures, and relative im- 
portance of components of the index. 
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Contributed by Mutprep T. Tate 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Eating, sleeping and elimination habits in chil- 
dren attending day nurseries and children 
eared for at home by mothers, Giass. Am. 
J. Orthopsychiatry 19, No. 4 (Oct. 1949), pp. 
697-711. 

Two groups of 48 children in an industrial town 
near London, England, aged between 20 and 62 
months, were studied in respect to eating, sleeping, 
and elimination habits. One group was composed 
of children whose mothers worked and placed them 
in a day nursery from 614 to 101% hours daily, and 
the other of children brought up by their mothers 
at home. Most of both groups belonged to working- 
class families. The number of problem children 
and of children with habit disturbances was found 
to differ only slightly in the two groups. This study 
suggests that eating, sleeping, and elimination prob- 
lems, as well as problem children are definitely asso- 
ciated with certain parental attitudes and_per- 
sonalities and that these factors are more important 
in determining good or bad adjustment than attend- 
ance or nonattendance at a day nursery. 


Values of the aid to dependent children pro- 
gram, E. Winston. Soc. Forces 28, No. 1 
(Oct. 1949), pp. 50-53. 

In a study of the extent to which grants to depend- 
ent children in North Carolina appeared to be sound 
financial investments in terms of the family situa- 
tion and educational employment status of the 
recipients, a random sample of one-fourth of the 
October 1942 case load was studied in 1948. Of 
the total families, 73 per cent were white and 
27 per cent were Negro. The families averaged 
slightly more than three children per family. The 
survey showed that 70 per cent of the families re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children in 1942 were self- 
supporting in 1948, and that 388 of the 519 families 
were considered to be making satisfactory adjust- 
ments. Other benefits to these families were: hold- 
ing the family together during a period of economic 
difficulty; giving children security and the privilege 
of remaining in their own families; permitting 
mothers to remain at home and take care of their 
children instead of seeking employment away from 
home, often at substandard wages; helping incapaci- 
tated parents to regain their health; and helping 
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older children remain in school. Even though aid 
to dependent children had been discontinued in over 
two-thirds of the families when the survey was 
made, almost half of all the 16- and 17-year-old 
children were still in school in October 1948. 


Early self-regulation of infants and later be- 
havior in play interviews, A. R. Houway. Am. 
J. Orthopsychiatry 19, No. 4 (Oct. 1949), pp. 
612-623. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the 
relation between the reality, fantasy, hostile-aggres- 
sive, and tangential behavior of preschool children 
during play interviews and the degree and quality 
of self-regulation in their infant feeding schedules 
and the timing and methods used in their toilet 
education. The subjects were 17 children, aged 3 
years and 3 months to 5 years and 4 months with IQ 
ratings from 116 to 163, attending the Merrill-Pal- 
mer School. The materials used in the interviews 
were doll figures dressed to represent the child’s own 
family or household constellation. The findings in- 
dicate a significant relationship between the reality 
play and a significant inverse relationship between 
the fantasy play of these young children and the de- 
gree of self-regulation in their infant feeding sched- 
ules. A significant inverse relationship between the 
sum of the aggression, fantasy, and tangentiality 
scores of the children and the degree of self-regula- 
tion in their feeding schedules existed, and a signifi- 
cant relationship between the sum of these three 
scores and the method of bowel control education 
used by the parents was found. The author con- 
cludes that the best indication of lack of frustration 
in the child’s early life is his present ability to face 
his home situation realistically as symbolized by 
his behavior in the setup of the play interview. 


I learned a lot from divorcee, T. Scorr. 
Woman's Day (Nov. 1949), pp. 60, 103-105. 
The author, a divorcee, feels that the following 

principles are sound and can lessen the unhappiness 

of children of divorced parents: (1) Children of 
divorced parents need constant reassurance that 
they are loved as much as ever by both parents. 

They should never be forced to take sides and should 

feel free to discuss the situation without fear of 

reprimand. (2) Parents should relate the adult 

problems of divorce to children’s experiences. (3) 

Since the separation of parents means dramatic up- 

heaval in a child’s life, the rest of the environment 

should be kept as stable as possible. (4) Emotional 
compensation should be offered children suffering 
from emotional loss. 
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Foods 


Contributed by INgEz PRUDENT 
Ohio State University 


Palatability of beef stored at 0° F as affected by 
moisture loss and oxygen availability, \M. P. 
STEINBERG, J. D. Winter, and A. Husrru ip. 
Food Tech. 3, No. 11 (Nov. 1949), pp. 367-369. 
This study was undertaken to determine the rela- 

tion between the decrease in palatability of ground 
beef during frozen storage, the loss of moisture, and 
oxygen availability. The meat was loosely packed 
in No. 2 tin cans, the volume of the meat filling 
about one-fourth of the can. Nitrogen replaced air 
in one-third of the cans. An inert desiccant was 
used to attain high moisture loss in another third, 
and one-third had holes punched in the cans to 
facilitate free access of air. Palatability was judged 
by a panel of five judges after four and after seven 
months’ storage at O F. The samples packed with 
the desiccant lost between five and six per cent of 
their weight but, although they gave the appear- 
ance typical of severe freezer burn, their palata- 
bility was unchanged. The effect of oxygen on the 
palatability of the frozen beef was marked, and 
statistical analysis showed this relation to be highly 
significant. This indicates that wrapping materials 
for frozen meats should be impermeable to oxygen 
as well as moisture-vapor-proof, 


Meat prepackagers battle problems, G. GarNnarz. 
Food Ind. 21, No. 11 (Nov. 1949), pp. 90-91, 
192-196. 

One major problem in prepackaging meats is that 
of wrapping materials. Moistureproof materials 
permit the development of off-odors, slime, and 
discoloration, while permeable papers permit dehy- 
dration and consequent discoloration. Cellophane 
film MSAT 80, which is heat sealable, semi-mois- 
tureproof, and has one side wettable, has proved 
most satisfactory to date. Maintaining the meat- 
cutting room at 56° to 60°F, exposing the cut meat 
to the atmosphere at least 15 minutes prior to 
wrapping to brighten the color, and stiffening the 
package were found to be helpful. Color fading 
was shown to be related both to the oxygen content 
of the package and the exposure to light. Soft white 
fluorescent lighting and low storage temperature 
minimized this color change. 

In general, meat prepackaging should be done by 
the retailer, although some items such as sausage, 
dried beef, and bacon have long been put up in 
small packages by the packer. The retailer is more 
familiar with the needs and demands of his custom- 
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ers and can move the prepackaged meat before dis- 
coloration sets in. 

Even with present limitations prepackaged meats 
are boosting sales, not only in the meat department 
but in other departments of markets as well. 


A defrosting indicator for frozen foods, A. A. 
AnperSOoN. Food Tech. 3, No. 11 (Nov. 1949), 
pp. 357-358. 

At present there is no simple way of telling at the 
time of purchase whether or not a package of frozen 
food has been subjected to undesirable temperature. 
The device suggested for indicating the attainment 
of a defrosting temperature consists of a small quan- 
tity of solvent containing a dye deposited on one 
end of a strip of filter paper which is encased in a 
flat, transparent sleeve impervious to the solvent 
put into the frozen food package. When the tem- 
perature rises sufficiently, the solvent melts and the 
dye moves along the strip to a visible position, thus 
giving a signal that the food in the package has 


been defrosted. 


Tests show which potatoes have least peeling 
loss, R. C. Wricut and T. M. WuiteMen. Food 
Ind. 21, No. 11 (Nov. 1949), pp. 69, 192. 

Tests were made on nine different varieties of 
potatoes with a small motor-driven abrasive peeler 
of 10- to 20-pound capacity. Samples were selected 
for uniformity in size and freedom from unnatural 
blemishes. Irish Cobbler and Green Mountain had 
the greatest peeling loss and Sebago, Russet Rural, 
and Katahdin the least. Trimming losses were 
greatest with Irish Cobbler and Triumph and least 
with Sebago and Katahdin. 


New progress in fruit flavor recovery, b. L.. Grir- 
FIN, Jr., L. L. Davis, N. H. Etsenuarpt, and 
M. E. Hewier. Food Ind. 21, No. 11 (Nov. 
1949), pp. 47-49-+-. 

These studies carried on at the Virginia Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station have used the fruit-es- 
sence recovery process originally developed for 
apple juice for supplying concentrated volatile 
flavors of other fruits suitable for jellies and candies. 
Juice pressed from frozen fruits was evaporated in 
the portable recovery unit until the essence con- 
tained 15 to 20 per cent of the original material. 
The stripped material can be concentrated and com- 
bined with other ingredients, then the essence added 
to make a product approximating the flavor and 
aroma of fresh fruit in the jelly or candy. The 
fresh flavor was retained very well even after six 
months’ storage. 
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Nutrition ever, allowed the animals to raise their young; but 


Contributed by Jutia O. HOLMEs 
University of Massachusetts 


Improving the nutritive value of flour: III. The 
use of enriched and non-enriched flour in 
diets similar to those consumed by certain 
low-income groups in South Carolina, B. 1D. 
WesterMAN, D. R. Linn, F. Tempieron, and 
R. 1. Weuus. J. Nutrition 38, No. 4 (Aug. 1949), 
pp. 421-434. 

The significance of the use of enriched flour in the 
diet of man was tested by feeding rats combinations 
of foods similar to those consumed by man. The 
diets were patterned after those consumed by some 
of the rural families in South Carolina as reported 
by Moser in 1945. Her study indicated that some 
of the families consumed cereals at levels as high 
as 40 and 50 per cent of the total calories. Four dif- 
ferent experiments were conducted using cereals to 
furnish 62, 50, 40, and 33 per cent of the total 
valories in the diets. Six or more 28-day-old rats 
were placed on each diet and fed for 9 to 14 weeks. 

When 62 per cent of the total calories were fur- 
nished by flour, the animals receiving enriched flour 
gained on the average 17 grams more during a 9- 
week growth period than did those on diets contain- 
ing non-enriched flour. However, the rats receiving 
whole-wheat flour grew somewhat better than those 
receiving enriched flour. The group of rats receiv- 
ing 62 per cent of their diet as cornstarch grew very 
poorly. 

When 50 per cent of the total calories were fur- 
nished by flour, the group of animals receiving 
whole-wheat flour and those receiving enriched flour 
grew equally well and averaged 10 grams larger at 
the end of a 12-week feeding period than did rats 
receiving non-enriched flour. 

The average weight gains made by the rats with 
33 and 40 per cent flour in the diet, respectively, 
showed no difference between those receiving non- 
enriched and enriched flours. The animals receiv- 
ing 33 per cent flour grew markedly faster than did 
those receiving 40 or 62 per cent flour, owing, prob- 
ably, to the type of foods used to replace the flour; 
namely, milk, meat, and vegetables. 

At the end of 13 weeks, the males and females 
reared on the 50 per cent flour diets were allowed 
to breed. The females on the enriched flour diet 
gave birth to more young than did those with non- 
enriched flour in the diet. None of the young of 
the mothers receiving the enriched flour or the non- 
enriched flour lived. The addition of casein and 
salt mixture to these 50 per cent flour diets, how- 


the young reared on the enriched flour diets weighed 
12 grams more at 28 days of age than did those 
reared on the non-enriched diets. 

Results indicate that when flour is consumed in 
abnormally large quantities, the enriched product 
aids in promoting better growth rate in rats than 
does the non-enriched but is not superior to the 
latter in respect to rearing of young. 

A comparison with whole-wheat flour was not 
made in the 33 or 40 per cent flour diets nor in the 
reproduction tests on the 50 per cent flour diets. 


The iron metabolism of young women on two 
levels of intake, F. A. Jounston, R. Frencu- 
MAN, and E. D. Borovucus. J. Nutrition 38, 
No. 4 (Aug. 1949), pp. 479-488. 

Five 18-year-old women were fed a control diet 
for 10 weeks, the daily iron content of which was 
7 mg during the first 6 weeks and 10.4 me during 
the last 4 weeks. 

On the lower level of iron intake, the daily reten- 
tions of iron for the 5 subjects were 0.26, 0.43, 0.61, 
0.64, and 1.33 mg, whereas on the higher level, they 
were 1.77, 1.79, 1.80, 2.37, and 2.53 mg. 

On the 10.4 mg-intake level, the retentions were 
probably more than adequate to satisfy the needs 
of the subjects. 


Relative to egg biological values and replace- 
ment values of some cereal proteins in human 
subjects, L. C. Crark, H. Ryer, and J. R. 
Muruin. J. Nutrition 38, No. 4 (Aug. 1949), 
pp. 405-420. 

The quality of the protein of 4 cereal foods was 
tested on 11 adult men by means of both the egg 
replacement method and the biological value 
method. The cereals studied were (1) brand “A” 
whole oats, (2) brand “B” whole oats, (3) a cooked 
and puffed mixture of 75 per cent ground oatmeal, 
20 per cent corn and rye flours, with the remaining 
5 per cent made up of salt, sugar, sodium phosphate, 
calcium carbonate, vegetable oil, iron salts, niacin, 
thiamine, and riboflavin; and (4) a “flaked” whole 
wheat, containing 7 per cent sugar, 3 per cent salt, 
and 0.5 per cent malt sirup, which is prepared by 
steam cooking, drying, and flaking. 

By both tests, the quality of the protein in the 
two whole oat breakfast foods was found to be prac- 
tically identical, somewhat better than that in the 
puffed cereal mixture and markedly better than the 
protein in the flaked wheat. The average biological 
values of the four products in the order listed in the 
first paragraph were 89.9, 88.1, 82.8, 76.7. 
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Housing 


Contributed by HELEN E. McCuL_oucH 
and Doris Jacoss 
University of Illinois 


Functional design at work. Am. Builder 71, No. 

10 (Oct. 1949), pp. 82-87. 

Builders today have accepted functional design 
as a practical expression for average homes. Fune- 
tional is a word that is bandied about rather care- 
lessly when describing the architecture of a house. 
Basically it refers to the type of house where the 
plan is considered all-important, and the shell, or 
exterior, is a direct projection of the plan. This is 
in conflict with other familiar types where the ex- 
terior takes the prominent place, and details of the 
interior plan are given minor consideration. The 
use of the functional type has produced a_ better 
plan and a more satisfying exterior in the average 


house design. 


Climate control: House Beautiful’s new project 
holds promise for housing. Architectural 
Forum 91, No. 4 (Oct. 1949), p. 13. 

House Beautiful began the reports on its Climate 
Control Project in the October issue and will con- 
tinue these reports over the next 22 months. This 
project represents 27 months and 14,000 man-hours 
of research. It is “a grandiose melding of clima- 
tology, anthropology, medical geography, physiol- 
ogy, architecture, economics, powerful promotion, 
and smart advertising.”” Its sponsors say Climate 
Control will do for the home builder what Hippoc- 
rates did for the physicians—help him use the facts 
of climate to give his patient better health. The 
patient is the home-building industry; the tonic is 
to start tailor-making houses for particular cli- 
mates and to show home owners how climatology 
makes present homes obsolete, thereby starting a 
new housing boom. 

Toward better schools, W. W. Cavpiit and W. F. 
Architectural Forum 91, No. 4 (Oct. 
1949), pp. 94-102-+-. 

Basie requirements for obtaining up-to-date 
schools are as follows: School boards and _ their 
architects must fit their immediate construction into 
well-mapped long-range programs. Such a plan 


considers and answers these questions: What and 
how shall we be teaching during the next 5 years; 
the next 15 or 20 years? What sort of a school 
plant will be needed? How shall we raise money? 

Classrooms must be brought up to new engineer- 


ing standards and simplified to meet the economy 
derived from repeating basic types. Bright, spa- 
cious classrooms are essential, with ample provision 
for light, storage, flexibility and multi-use of space, 
and easy maintenance. 

Prefabricated and mobile structures must be fur- 
ther developed to serve what has become a perpetual 
emergency. Grade schools should be built to per- 
mit conversion into high schools, and many school 
units constructed so that they could be dismantled, 
moved, or sold for other purposes in 10 to 20 vears. 
These “temporary” schools should be of top quality 
and performance. 

Consideration must be given to new trends in the 
over-all school plan, namely informal designs 
friendly to children. The one-story school is find- 
ing wide acceptance. It is safe, economical, easy 
to isolate noisy and odorous activities, easier to 
introduce adequate daylight. 

Codes must be converted from nuisances into use- 
ful instruments. Beyond requiring certain minima 
of procedure, they should be informative rather than 
rigid— guides to stimulate better design rather than 
to freeze school buildings into any one pattern. 


Design for sight saving, L. W. Witiiams. Pro- 
gressive Architecture 30, No. 8 (Oct. 1949), 
pp. 79-83. 

The increased emphasis upon quality of light and 
the analysis of what constitutes quality are of far 
greater importance to the designer than quantity 
of light. The harmful effect of direct glare needs 
to be minimized. In artificial lighting, the old dif- 
fusing glass globe and the bare fluorescent tube are 
replaced by fixtures whose unit brightness at vari- 
ous angles can be obtained from the manufacturer. 
In the case of natural light, controls include exterior 
awnings and overhangs, interior diffusing shades, 
venetian blinds, vertical vanes, and directional glass 
blocks to cut off the glare from the sky. 

The entire overhead area should be one of uni- 
form light, like an overeast sky, unbroken by darker 
or brighter areas. In artificial lighting, this has 
been achieved by luminous indirect fixtures, such 
as bowls or troughs of low-light transmission, or by 
concentric-ring silvered-bulb fixtures. Where the 
shape of the room permits, various forms of cove 
lighting or other indirect lighting from concealed 
sources have produced conditions of unquestioned 
quality. 

The decoration of the room and its entire con- 
tents must be considered to secure uniform reflec- 
tion of light. Window glare is reduced and day- 
light brought to the far corners. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by MABELLE 8. EHLERS 
and NorMa GIEss 
Michigan State College 


They get more sanitation—yet spend less, C. A. 
CiarkK. Food Ind. 21, No. 10 (Oct. 1949), pp. 
54-55. 

The costs of a sanitation program can be reduced 
—and cleansing services increased at the same time. 
This has been demonstrated by one large plant in 
Hoboken, N.J.; and other institutions could adopt 
the program. 

By careful scheduling of janitor work, an esti- 
mated $5,000 annual cost reduction has been ef- 
fected. By studying and standardizing cleaning ma- 
terials, a further saving has resulted. Also, an ad- 
vanced machine saves $2,400 a year, and a 40 per 
cent saving in labor has been attained by substitut- 
ing a special, extension-handle mop for the stand- 
ard mops, ladders, and scaffolds formerly used when 
walls inside the plant were washed. Hazards are 
eliminated at the same time. 


How to put the control in inventory control, 
C. Duncan. Modern Hosp. 73, No. 5 (Nov. 
1949), pp. 73-75. 

It is not too difficult for a hospital to establish 
an effective system of inventory control, provided 
it has efficient persons to operate the control sys- 
tem. 

The advantages of an inventory control system 
are many: (1) It promotes standardization by show- 
ing up the needless varieties of items carried in 
stock; (2) it provides a perpetual inventory; (3) it 
provides a record of goods ordered, in the form of a 
purchase order; (4) it helps eliminate obsolete items 
and physical depreciation by showing what is not 
used; (5) it provides adequate storage protection 
which eliminates storage damage and pilferage; (6) 
it shows the rate of monthly consumption and the 
yearly use average; (7) it prevents underbuying, 
which may cause serious shortages, and overbuying, 
which ties up capital for long periods of time; (8) 
it provides a basis for financial statements from 
inventory records; (9) it will show expenditures of 
each ward and department; and (10) it provides a 
history of prices which is readily available to any- 
one interested. 


“Fat” profits for you, R. Prescuiey. Hotel 
Monthly 57, No. 679 (Oct. 1949), pp. 46-47. 
French fried foods are profitable, and good French 
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fried foods are popular. One of the perennial fav- 
orites is steak and French fries. Each menu may 
include French fried foods beginning with French 
toast for breakfast, fritters for luncheon, French 
fries for dinner, and potato chips for a late evening 
snack. 

From the operator’s point of view these foods are 
good profit items and provide an excellent means 
of combining and using leftovers. Since these foods 
are practically cooked to order, they help to defeat 
the “profit-snatcher” of overproduction. 

The cost of a thermostatically controlled fry ket- 
tle is only a small portion of the cost since the fat 
that is required to keep the kettle in profitable pro- 
duction is the major cost. 

Fat should always be suspected of being at fault 
when the food products acquire strong off-flavors 
after being submerged in the heated fat and fail to 
brown at normal frying temperatures. Fat should 
be held under refrigeration until used. Renderings 
of suet may not withstand high temperatures for 
long periods of time. This means frequent replace- 
ment of the fat. 


The success of a food cost system, H. Espersen. 
Modern Hosp. 73, No. 5 (Nov. 1949), pp. 112-1138. 
A food control system which only provides infor- 

mation is of little value in getting desired results. 

More important is, to a large degree, the use to 

which the information is put. Interest of the dieti- 

tian and the chef in the analysis of these figures will 
be responsible for lowering food costs while retain- 
ing food standards. 

Real food control has a much broader scope than 
the rendering of reports on costs. It extends from 
the purchasing of food, on through its proper receiv- 
ing, storing, issuing, preparation, and service. 
Weaknesses in any one or more of these steps spell 
unsatisfactory results in the operations and should 
be apparent from the food control record. 


Money making methods, F. Searinc. Restaurant 

Mat. 65, No. 5 (Nov. 1949), p. 16. 

Adequate insulation is a key item in keeping 
refrigeration costs at a minimum. If your boxes 
are cold on the outside, you need more insulation. 
Cork—at least three inches—or some sort of rock 
wool should be used. 

When you do not defrost regularly, you are ap- 
plying a coat of ice that is actually good insula- 
tion and just where you least want it. Three-eighths 
of an inch is usually the thickest that ice should 
be allowed to become before the refrigerator is de- 
frosted. 
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Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by Marcaret K. Jones, MARTHA 
Patricia Riper, JULIA SHEA, 

and Avis THYGE 

Social Welfare and Public Health Section 


Connecticut Home Economics Association 


Diet, nutrition and dental caries, C. L.. SeBe ius. 
J. Dentistry for Children 16 (Third quarter, 
1949), pp. 11-14. 

Commercial propaganda and misstatements have 
created many misconceptions in regard to tooth 
decay. Such propaganda should be critically 
studied. The author points out that dental caries 
is a disease of the calcified tissues of the teeth 
caused by acids resulting from action of micro- 
organisms on carbohydrates. Nutritional status 
does not seem to have a significant bearing on the 
caries process. Children should eat a protective 
diet to promote normal growth and development, 
not to prevent dental caries. Sugars should be kept 
low to help control dental caries.—M. K. J. 


Your daily need for calcium, J. A. Towry. Life 
& Health 64, No. 10 (Oct. 1949), pp. 13, 32. 
The increase in the daily adult calcium allow- 

ance, from 0.8 to 1.0 gram, by the Food and Nutri- 
tion Board of the National Research Council, was 
“an event of considerable importance to every 
American consumer.”” One reason for this increase 
in the standard allowance is the relatively poor 
utilization of calcium from some foods by the hu- 
man digestive system. Milk, our best source of 
caleium, vields only about one-third of its caleium 
content to the human body. Several caleium-rich 
greens, such as spinach, beet greens, and Swiss 
chard, provide none of this mineral to the diet be- 
cause of their oxalic acid content. On the other 
hand, various leafy green vegetables, such as eab- 
bage, kale, lettuce, mustard greens, and turnip 
greens, furnish an abundance of easily assimilable 
calcium. 

“An individual may get along for a time on a 
relatively low intake of calcium, but eventually this 
deficiency will become manifest in decreased vital- 
ity, fatigue, nervous troubles, and various other 
physical and mental difficulties,” says the author. 
Conversely, an adequate supply of ealeium in the 
diet—that one gram a day—will be conducive to 
optimum health, to nervous stability, and to health- 
ful longevity.-M. P. 
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Methods of individual dietary survey. utritional 
Observatory 10, No. 3 (July 1949), pp. 61-63. 
(Reprinted from “Comparison of Results Ob- 
tained by Different Methods of Individual Die- 
tary Survey”) British J. Nutrition 2, No. 89 
(1948). 

Four methods compared are: (1) Weighing. The 
foods eaten are weighed precisely in the home. (2) 
Questioning. Informants are questioned on amount 
of food eaten in previous 24 hours. The interroga- 
tor is provided with models of food portions as 
guides for questioning. (3) Homely measures. The 
survey participants are provided with standard cups 
and spoons which they use to measure amounts of 
food eaten. (4) Chemical analysis. Duplicate por- 
tions are taken for chemical analysis of foods served 
at mealtime. 

The methods are compared. Chemical analyses 
of food actually consumed are tedious and expen- 
sive but for accurate work seem unavoidable. This 
paper will help make all workers who make nutri- 
tional surveys examine techniques critically. —P. R. 


How you can judge a restaurant, L. \icCRAcKEeN. 
Hygeia 27, No. 10 (Oct. 1949), pp. 680-681. 
very day some 65,000,000 people eat at least one 

meal in a publie eating place in the United States 

“Since 1940, we eat out two and one-half times as 

often as in prewar days.” This article lists 16 items 

which the restaurant patron should check to deter- 
mine if the restaurant is a safe place in which to 
eat. Health departments are doing their utmost to 
improve sanitation in the nation’s restaurants but, 
without the help of the diner, theirs is a hopeless 
task. A protest from a customer about a cracked 
cup or poor handling of food has an effect on even 
the most careless restaurateur.—J. 8. 


lodine—a food essential, W. H. Public 

Health Repts. 64, No. 34 (Aug. 26, 1949), pp. 

1075-1087. 

Iodine is essential to the proper functioning of 
the thyroid and pituitary glands. The Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Research Council 
has given the daily adult requirement of iodine as 
0.15 to 0.30 mg and states that this need ean be met 
by the regular use of iodized salt. It also em- 
phasizes the special importance of iodine during 
adolescence, pregnancy, and lactation. 

In certain areas of the United States, the soil, 
water, and vegetation are poor in iodine. These are 
known as endemic goiter areas. Todation of salt is 
considered the most effective method of solving this 
public health problem.—A. T. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by RANKIN 
Drevel Institute of Technology 


Clothing for global man, D. H. K. Ler and H. 
Lemons. Geographical Rev. 39, No. 2 (April 
1949), pp. 181-213. 

Many extraneous social factors have modified and 
sometimes been more important than the fundamen- 
tal biological requirements of clothing. Until the 
present century, the loss of efficiency resulting from 
such nonconformity with physiological requirements 
did not seriously affect the progress of civilization. 
The increasing emphasis on efficiency in the modern 
competitive world has made such liberties less and 
less allowable. 

Global war brought matters to a head. Tens of 
thousands of men were rapidly transported from 
one climatic extreme to another, with no personal 
experience of any climate or culture other than that 
in which they had been reared. There was little 
formal knowledge for guidance in this problem. 
Some underlying principle was needed, some uni- 
versal scientific law, from which the clothing re- 
quirements for a given situation could be predicted 
when certain physical characteristics of that situa- 
tion were known. 

In this paper, the authors discuss the present posi- 
tion of our knowledge concerning the scientifie pre- 
scription of clothing for any given range of climatic 
conditions. The environmental aspects are sum- 
marized according to how they produce their major 
effects: thermal, mechanical, psychological, and 
biological and there is detailed discussion of what 
information is available. 


New suits for amputees. Sc). News Letter 56, 

No. 6 (Aug. 6, 1949), p. 87. 

As dressing has been one of the big stumbling 
blocks to GI amputees, a new suit has been designed 
at the request of the Veterans Administration. The 
new features are skillfully concealed, and the suits 
look exactly like the well-draped style now in vogue. 
Some of the features are: for arm amputees, wide 
shoulders and fuller sleeves; invisible reinforcement 
patches where artificial limbs rub; pockets lower 
and entered at a slant; buttons on a long stem, to be 
closed with a special button hook; loop inside cuffs 
so that sleeves will not be pushed up when an over- 
coat is put on; coat collar tacked down to prevent 
its turning up; studs fastened to inner waistband 
of pants that fit sockets on shorts so that both ean 
be removed in one operation. 
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Patterns in the proper sizes for suits with these 
features can be obtained by amputees upon request 
to the Veterans Administration in Washington, 
D.C. 


New developments in_ liquid-proof protective 
coating, D. M. Raveicu. Safety Eng. 98, No. 2 
(Aug. 1949), pp. 12, 13-+-. 

Specialized industrial protective clothing gives 
workers greater security, increases individual effi- 
ciency, and lowers both production and accident 
costs. While natural rubber was used exclusively 
in such clothing before World War II, it has been 
replaced almost completely by man-made rubber 
and vinyl resins especially compounded for excellent 
resistances to greases, oils, acids, and abrasion. 

In addition to description of some specific items of 
protective clothing, the article gives a table of 
technical information on American-made rubber, 
natural rubber, and vinyl resins to aid industrial 
clothing buyers in selecting the most suitable gar- 
ments for employees. 


Ultraviolet light permits quick testing, F. Woop. 
Textile World 99, No. 11 (Nov. 1949), pp. 
142-145. 

With ultraviolet light, many types of fibers ean 
be identified, and sometimes the various treatments 
to which the fiber has been subjected can be ascer- 
tained. Damage to the fabrics not apparent to the 
naked eye, such as oil stains which will cause un- 
even dyeing, can be checked. Some types of finishes 
and stains can be detected. 

Ultraviolet light testing should be regarded mainly 
as indicative testing, and the results should be con- 
firmed by the more conventional methods of physies 
and chemistry. 


Color adaptation and color contrast, W. 1. 
Wricut. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 30, No. 11 
(Nov. 1949), pp. 85-86. 

The most definite conclusion we reach from a 
study of our present knowledge of color contrast is 
the negative one that until we have some effective 
method of measuring the color changes due to con- 
trast, a scientific approach cannot hope to compete 
with the artistic approach as a practical tool for the 
designer. Certainly we must anticipate that the 
treatment of color contrast by scientists is likely at 
first to lead to the deduction of a number of con- 
clusions which are mere platitudes to artists and 
designers. This is a risk that must be taken in the 
expectation that eventually a deeper understanding 
of the whole maze of phenomena may emerge. 
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Notes 


GENERAL 

The airplane crash at the Washington National 
Airport on November 1 took the lives of two Puerto 
Rican home economists, Beatriz Costa, a health edu- 
cator in the Insular Department of Health, Rio 
Piedras, and Olga Martinez, chief of the Depart- 
ment’s nutrition section, 

The D. C. Home Economics Association |): 
contributed £50 to the AHEA’s international schol- 
arship fund. 

The committee on international scholarship 
awards of the AHEA will meet in February to make 
the 1950-51 awards. The amount in the Associa- 
tion’s international scholarship fund will determine 
the number of awards that can be made. 


INTERNATIONAL 


U. S. home economists sclieduled to attend the 
second meeting of the FAO Nutrition Committee 
for Southeast Asia in Rangoon, Burma, from Jan- 
uary 30 to February 4 include Ruth Leverton, who 
is on leave this year from the University of Nebraska 
to serve as a Fulbright professor at The Philippine 
Women’s University, Manila, and Agnes O’Donnell, 
a 1930 alumna of Saint Joseph’s College, Emmits- 
burg, Maryland, who will be a delegate from Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s Headquarters. 

Mrs. Alice M. Harkin is on leave from the food 
and nutrition division of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economies to accompany her 
husband to Oslo, Norway, where he will be on the 
staff of the American Educational Foundation at 
the University of Oslo for one vear. 


LOUISIANA 


To study and plan ways of improving home 
and family life and the Future Homemakers of 
America, as a part of the total school-community 
program, home economics teachers in the 64 parishes 
are organizing and holding conferences three or four 
times during the year. 

“Louisiana’s Part of a National Cooperative 
Study on Factors Affecting Satisfactions of Home 
Economics Teachers” is the title of a bulletin being 
sent to state supervisors of home economics, mem- 
bers of the national research committee, home eco- 
adminis- 


Louisiana school 


nomics directors, and 
trators. 
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Two new nutrition education bulletins have 
been prepared by the State Department of Educa- 
tion for grades one through three and for grades 
four through eight and high school. 

The importance of professional improvement 
through regional summer schools and sabbatic leave 
is being stressed by the Lovisiana Extension Service, 
as well as the importance of evaluating accomplish- 
ments. 

To help students, faculty members, and home- 
makers with personal and household problems, the 
home economics department of Centenary College 
conducts a workshop two afternoons each week. 

Centenary’s home economics department acted 
as hostess for the Shreveport Journal’s House of 
Vision. Some 50,000 visitors were shown through 
this modern house during the 18 days of inspection. 

About People. Evelyn Stout, formerly of Wash- 
ington State College, has joined the faculty at 
Louisiana State University as assistant professor 
of textiles and clothing. 

Minnie Lee Odom has retired after 24 years of 
service as a member of the home economies staff of 
Northwestern State College. 

Mrs. Evelyn Halm, formerly nutrition director 
for the American Red Cross in Omaha, Nebraska, 
has joined the home economies staff at NSC, 


MAINE 


Extension nursery groups are being set up by 
Maine home demonstration agents to care for and 
train preschool children and increase attendance of 
mothers of young children. This project was made 
possible by the summer employment of Katherine 
Miles, in charge of the Nursery School at the Uni- 
versity of Maine. 

Mother and Dad letters are being released six 
times a year by the Maine Extension Service to 
reach young families. 

Teacher-training students at the University of 
Maine have sent additional clothing and supplies to 
an institute training home economics teachers in 
Germany. 

About People. Mary Ross, formerly assistant 
director of the nutrition service of the Community 
Service Society of New York, has been appointed 
nutrition consultant to the Maine Department of 
Health and Welfare in Augusta. 

Olga M. Lemke, a former teacher and home dem- 
onstration agent in York County, is now program 
director of the new Maine branch of the National 
Dairy Council with headquarters in Augusta. 

Mrs. Lucy Farrington Sheive, a former Maine 
home demonstration agent and teacher in Presque 
Isle, is now home economist in the Boston office of 
the Extension Service. She supplies marketing in- 
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feel,’’ says Miss Duvall, “that cooking 


complete meals is the ideal way to teach the 


various features and advantages of an Electric 
Range. One of our favorites is the deep well 
cooker meal on the recipe card below. There is 
constantly increasing interest on the part of 
students in the use of modern Electric Ranges 
because so many homes now have them. Besides, 

rgd youngsters always want to know about new 


and better ways of doing things.” 


by Miss Fae Duvall, 


Home Economics Director, 
Proviso High School, Maywood, Illinois 


Miss Duvall’s Recipe 


FO 
R DEEp WELL COOKER MEAL 


with of water in skillet until Pudding 


another until at Le 
Cooking, This hy ble again; 
3 Tablespoons Metieg STEAMED DATE Pupping 
Shortening 
Teaspoon Soda Allspice 
Ground Salt 
— 
Cup Molasses 
add dry ingredients Cup Dates, 
dry ingredients. and sift again, stoned 


«ee Of course, it’s Electric! 


To help you in teaching the subject of Electric Cooking, send for FREE 
copy of 32-page booklet—‘“‘Electric Cooking—a Scientific Art.”’ This is 
a complete and comprehensive work, covering every phase of the modern 
Electric Range. Prepared by a nationally-known authority. Information 
about equipping your school’s home economics laboratory with modern 
Electric Ranges may be had from your local electric service company or 
electric appliance dealer. 


@ National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
Electric Range Section, Dept. JH-2 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, absolutely FREE, 32-page book- 
let, ‘‘Electric Cooking—a Scientific Art.” 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
ADMIRAL COOLERATOR CROSLEY FRIGIDAIRE © GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GIBSON HOTPOINT KELVINATOR LEDO MONARCH NORGE City, Pastel Zome Gtate. 


ole | | | 
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Steamed Potat eA: AZ. 
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+ douse red mold beside thi Cover Deep 
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nd Serve with your fevers 


formation on vegetables and fruit to New England 
extension agents, state universities, and radio sta- 
tions. 

Mrs. Ingeborg MacKellar, formerly a supervising 
teacher at the Old Town High School, has joined 
the University of Maine staff. 

Mrs. Thelma H. Berry was appointed in the fall 
as assistant professor of clothing and textiles and 
instructor in music at Nasson College. An instruc- 
tor and professor of applied arts at Syracuse Univer- 
sity from 1937 to 1945, Mrs. Berry was a hospital 
recreation worker with the American Red Cross in 
the Philippines and the Orient during World War II. 


MARYLAND 


Home Economics Association. Speakers at the 
fall luncheon meeting at the Lord Baltimore Hotel 
in Baltimore on October 21 were Frances Urban, 
AHEA field secretary, who spoke on “How the 
Wheels Turn,” and Esther Hill, special assistant in 
home economics education Philadelphia, who 
spoke on “Family Life Edueation.”” Miss Hill's 
talk was followed by a panel discussion with Mary 
Mather of Hood College as moderator and the fol- 
lowing as participants: Mrs. Ross Coppage, home- 
maker, past president of the Maryland Congress 
of Parents and Teachers; Mrs. Winifred Carey, 
teacher; Evelyn Miller, county supervisor of home 
economics; and Mrs. Mabel Spencer, University of 
Maryland. 

“Hobby night,” with talks and displays by mem- 
bers, was the theme of the November dinner meeting 
of the Baltimore section of the Association. 

Using the community as a laboratory is part 
of the plan in teaching the house planning and fur- 
nishing course at Western Maryland College. Visits 
to houses under construction, as well as completed 
ones in the community, and a trip to Baltimore 
stores and factories give first-hand knowledge of 
house plans and furnishings. This method is fol- 
lowed in the institutional administration and quan- 
titv food courses as weil. 

How the College of Home Economics serves 
the state will be the subject of two Alumni News 
articles for which the College of Home Economics 
at the University of Maryland has been assembling 
news of graduates in Maryland agencies. 

Demonstration conferences for teachers were 
conducted at the Fort Hill High School, Westmin- 
ster High School, University of Maryland, Morgan 
College, and at the Easton High School to offer an 
opportunity for all home economics teachers in the 
Maryland counties to check up on their own clothing 
construction methods. 

About People. Evelyn F. Miller, formerly a 
teacher of vocational home economics and of adult 
homemaking classes and supervisor of home eco- 
nomies in Allegany County, became associate super- 
visor of home economics in the Maryland Depart- 
ment of Education on November 1. 
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Mrs. Gertrude N. Bowie, state school lunch super- 
visor, Was convention chairman of the Third Annual 
School Food Service Association Convention in 
Washington, D. C., from November 16 to 18. 

Jane Crow of the University of Maryland spoke 
on “Problem Solving” at a meeting in Delaware of 
the Executive Housekeepers’ Section of the Tri- 
State Hospital Association on November 15. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Connecticut Valley Home Economics Associa- 
tion. After dinner at the Association’s first meet- 
ing of the current season, the group stood in silence 
a few minutes in memory of Ruth Gabler, one of 
the Association’s former presidents. The speaker 
of the evening was Helen 8. Mitchell of the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, who attended the Seventh 
International Congress of Home Economies in 
Stockholm, Sweden, last summer. She illustrated 
her talk with slides and gifts brought back from 
Sweden. New members received corsages. 

Eastern Massachusetts Home Economics As- 
sociation. “The Role of the Home Economist in 
Guidance” was the subject of a talk by Edith 
Lloyd-Jones of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, at the Association’s November 4 meeting. 

“Christmas in Many Lands” was the theme of 
the dinner meeting and program on December 15. 
Dorothea Nicoll directed activities in which Ilka 
Kostal, Lilly Orive, Eibelin O’Mally, and Emma 
Chin, foreign students at Simmons College, par- 
ticipated. 

Bimonthly afternoon meetings are scheduled by 
the Teachers’ Section. The first two were held at 
Newton High School and at Waltham High School. 
A project which raised about one hundred dollars 
for the AHEA Permanent Headquarters Fund was 
sponsorship of a cooking school program by Mrs. 
Dionne Lucas of the Cordon Bleu on November 8. 
Some three hundred attended. Evelyn Bliss of 
Waltham High School and Catherine Fuller of Med- 
ford High School made the arrangements. 

Worcester County Home Economics Associa- 
tion. May Foley of the Massachusetts Extension 
Service was the speaker at the January meeting. 
She attended the Seventh International Congress 
of Home Economies and during her sabbatical leave 
made an extended trip on the continent. 

The Home Economics Kitchen of Lever Broth- 
ers has been moved from Cambridge to New York 
City. Until the organization’s new building is 
ready for occupancy, test work will continue at the 
U.S. Testing Company’s kitchens in Hoboken, New 
Jersey. 


MICHIGAN 


Home Economies Association. Public relations 
will be the theme of the Association’s annual spring 
meeting. Copies of the Association’s revised hand- 

(Continued on page 144) 
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Educational Materials 


Handy size 17 x 11 inch 


TWO-TABLE 
CANNED FOODS CHART 


“Canned Food Tables’’—One table gives nutritive values for average 
servings of canned foods based on results of recent research on canned 
foods carried on at a number of universities and colleges under recog- 
nized nutritionists of those institutions. A second table gives average 
servings per unit for various canned foods in common size jars and cans. 
Punched for students’ notebooks. 


For Each Class Member! 


CANNED FOODS 
IN MODERN MEALS 


This 8-page leaflet includes practical information based on the most 
recent nutrition research on canned foods. It utilizes the newer approach 
of teaching better living by making practical use of the latest informa- 
tion and technical advances. Briefed, pertinent information about 
canned foods and how to use them in successful menus. For student 
distribution and punched for notebook use. 


For Food Preparation! 


TEMPTING RECIPES 
USING CANNED FOODS 


One copy of this practical book is yours for helpful classroom use. Here 
are 40 pages containing not only excellent, tested, recipes using canned 
foods, but additional information on menu planning and other welcome 
food preparation hints. This book will supplement classroom work and 
prove most useful in food preparation projects. 


ped OF PROJECTS for 

Classroom use included in OWL 
each kit containing the above 

classroom material. 
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For the New Term covering 


For Servings of 25 to 50! 


SCHOOL LUNCH RECIPES 
USING CANNED FOODS 


Thoroughly tested recipes that appeal to children, yet each is practical 


and economical to fit your lunchroom budget. Each recipe clearly states 
the amount of protein-rich food, vegetable or fruit per serving. Recipes 
given for servings of 25 and 50. For school lunch service—also available 
for college seniors in institutional management. 


Quantity Servings Solution! 


CANNED FOODS RECIPES 
FOR SERVING FIFTY 


A practical 64-page quantity recipe book crammed with tested recipes, 
new ideas, time-saving preparation methods plus a whole section on 
menu planning. Recipes developed and tested under special grants in the 
Institutional Divisions of the University of Washington and Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas. For use in quantity food service— 
also available for college seniors in institutional management. 


Fascinating! Reference-Packed! 


THE STORY OF 
THE CANNING INDUSTRY 


This instructive 16-page book deals with many facets of the canning 
industry: its history, development of canning equipment, achievements 
in research, agricultural advancement, methods of food preservation. It 
lists scientific papers of contributors to recent nutrition research on 
canned foods. References are also listed for further study of the canning 
industry. 


HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION 
ATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


1739 H Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Simply select material you 
want and need from listings 
No. l and 2 on Coupon. 
Page 155. 
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book were distributed at the executive board meet- 
ing in November. The revision was prepared as 
an aid for the officers and committee chairmen and 
other members interested in the plans of organiza- 
tion of the Association. 

The Association has been invited to be a voting 
member of the Michigan Health Council. A board 
member was designated to attend its meetings. 

Twenty cooks for high school cafeterias |icl 
a conference in the fall at Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Education under the direction of Betty 
Taylor and four seniors. 

About People. Margaret A. Ohlson of Michigan 
State College discussed her recent nutrition studies 
of older women at the American Public Health 
Association meetings in New York City in October. 

Wilma D. Brewer of MSC reported on her recent 
doctoral studies of nutrition and tuberculosis at a 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Trudeau Society 
in St. Louis in September. 

Irma H. Gross of MSC has been appointed by 
Governor Williams to the Michigan Youth Com- 
mission, a 28-member group established to attack 
juvenile and family life problems. 

New home economics staff members at MSC in- 
clude Edith H. Nason, formerly of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and Calla Van Syckle, recently of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. Dr. Nason will work par- 
ticularly with beginning courses in foods and the 
graduate program in that area; Dr. Van Syckle is 
a Visiting professor in home management and child 
development, devoting half time to research and 
half to teaching. 

Foreign students in the School of Home Eco- 
nomics of MSC are studying in many areas. Eila 
Palosuo of Finland (an AHEA international schol- 
arship student) and Andreita Vazquez of Puerto 
Rico are majoring in extension work in home man- 
agement; Sushela Lingaiah of India, Sigrid Willad- 
sen of Denmark, Hazel Chang of Hawaii, and Sahal 
Loutfi of Egypt are studying foods and nutrition. 
Jan Pao of China and Rose Will of Germany are 
taking a general program. 

Mrs. Margaret Carlson Browne joined the Farm- 
ers Home Administration staff in January as a 
home management supervisor. 

Katherine M. Hart, a member of the Michigan 
State College home economies staff since 1931, has 
been named head of the department of institution 
administration, effective February 15. She will 
succeed Mrs. Mabelle Ehlers, who has been on the 
staff since 1929 and head of the department of in- 
stitution administration since 1935. Mrs. Ehlers 
has been granted a year’s retirement furlough 
starting February 15, with official retirement set for 
March 1, 1951. 


MINNESOTA 


Home Economics Association. ‘Hands across 
the Sea” was the theme of the October meeting of 
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Minneapolis home economists. Dr. Robert Faucett 
of the Child Health Institute, Rochester, spoke on 
“Human-International Relationships.” 

A workshop on flour and bread enrichment 
has been requested by the legislative committee of 
the State Nutrition Council in order to clear up 
some of the problems that have been raised at hear- 
ings on the enrichment bill. The November meet- 
ing of the State Council was devoted to discussion 
of these problems. A panel of nutriticnists, consist- 
ing of Jane Leichsenring, Lela Booher, Frank L. 
Gunderson, Russell M. Wilder, MD, and Clyde H. 
Bailey, with D. C. Dvoracek as chairman, conducted 
a discussion of questions concerning the National 
Research Council’s recommendations on enrichment. 
Dr. Wilder followed this discussion with an illus- 
trated talk on results of the Newfoundland study. 

A new consumer marketing project, financed 
by Federal Research and Marketing Act funds, was 
launched in the Minneapolis area on November 16. 
The project was planned to serve the Twin Cities’ 
consuming area and is a part of the Hennepin 
County extension office in Minneapolis. Mrs. 
Eleanor Loomis has been assigned to the project and 
is working with Harold Pederson, Hennepin County 
agent, who for some years has worked closely with 
food producers serving the Twin Cities’ area. 

The new home economics department at Augs- 
burg College is nearing completion. Its facilities 
include three large laboratories, craft and home- 
furnishing workrooms, and an office suite. The 
department was planned by Ruth Segolson, its 
director. 

The Annual Conference of Extension Workers 
this year included a day and a half especially set 
aside for home, agricultural, and 4-H agents who 
had joined the staff within the preceding nine 
months. 

A $500 scholarship for a foreign student to do 
graduate work at the University of Minnesota has 
been established by Alpha alumnae chapter of 
Phi Upsilon Omicron. 

About people. New members of the home eco- 
nomics staff at the University of Minnesota are: 
Helen Finnegan in education; Mrs. Naurine Hig- 
gins, institutional management; Ann Juilfs, educa- 
tion; and Mary Ann Morris and Mrs. Beth Quist, 
textiles and clothing. 

Ethel Gorham of the University staff was chair- 
man of the Chicago conference in October of col- 
lege teachers of textiles and clothing in the Central 
Region. 

Alice Biester of the University staff read a paper 
on “The College Student Looks at Dietetics” at the 
Denver meeting of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion in October. 

Roxana Ford was granted a PhD degree last June 
by Iowa State College. 

Bess Rowe of The Farmer received a sterling 
silver bow] as her award in the “Life Line of 
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| “CREAM” THEM WITH CARNATION 
to Glorify Canned Soups ! 

; Here’s how your students can give 


extra flavor to canned soup! Follow 
the regular directions on the can, but 
use Carnation Evaporated Milk diluted 
50-50 with water instead of ordinary 
milk or water. For an even creamier 
soup, use Carnation undiluted. Double- 
rich Carnation is the thrifty way , = 
to “cream” any canned soup. 


<< IN ALL YOUR CLASSROOM PROJECTS! 


Only water is removed from Carnation Evaporated Milk— | 
nothing but Vitamin D is added. Yet no other form of milk 
has so many uses—in the classroom and in the home! 


Use it like cream—in coffee, on cereals, for whipped toppings. | 
Undiluted Carnation is so creamy-thick you can whip it! 


When your recipe says ‘‘milk’’— just restore part of the 
water removed by evaporation. Diluted 50-50, Carnation is 
Ml i L ‘See still richer than your state’s Grade A standard! 


SSE 


A 


 PRDAADAAA 


NEW! 
Double Goodness for Packaged Puddings! 


, It’s quick—it's easy—it’s thrifty! Combine 1 cup 
Carnation Evaporated Milk with 1 cup of water 
and 1 package of your favorite pudding. Heat 
according to package directions. Chill. As an 
extra treat, serve with Whipped Carnation 
topping. (Chill 13 cup Carnation Milk till icy- 
cold, and fold in 2 teaspoons lemon juice and 2 
teaspoons sugar for quick, easy whipping.) 


= 


SEND FOR the Carnation ‘‘Velvet Blend Book,"’ for more milk- 
rich recipes. The Carnation Co., Dept. B-20, Los Angeles 36. 
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America” contest sponsored by the Grocers Manu- 
facturing Association of America. Her three articles 
were judged best in the farm-paper division. 

Elena Bohdanecha of Czechoslovakia and Judith 
Lukacs of Hungary are home economics students 
this year at the University of Minnesota. Since 
the former is partially sponsored by the Minnesota 
Home Economics Association, the HEIB’s gave a 
Christmas party in her honor, and each member 
brought a special gift for her. 

New home agents are Mrs. Ruth Spidahl in Lin- 
coln County, Bernadine Busch in Rock County, 
Genevieve Moffitt in Le Sueur County, and Donna 
Lycan in Stearns County. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Home Economics Association. “The Home in 
the World Community” was the theme of the Asso- 
ciation’s annual fall meeting in Jackson on Novem- 
ber 4 and 5. Guest speakers included Clara Tucker 
of Louisiana State University; Beth Peterson of 
the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Wil- 
mington, Delaware; Mrs. Virginia Moore, southern 
chairman of the HEIB department of the AHEA, 
Birmingham, Alabama; and J. A. Dalve of the 
Kroger Food Foundation, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The scholarship committee recommended that 
two $100 scholarships be given to two Displaced 
Persons in Mississippi to assist them with their 
education. 

Adequate subsistence, family health, money 
management, and housing will be emphasized this 
year in the Farmers Home Administration program 
of work in Mississippi. Home management spe- 
cialists are working closely with county supervisors 
and state field representatives in promoting better 
family living among families. Six county home 
management supervisors will be placed in counties 
with heavy case loads and will work directly with 
the county supervisors and borrower families. 

About People. Mary Ellen Weathersby, head 
of the graduate program in home economics at 
Mississippi State College, was married in October 
to Willis Pope, Columbus (Mississippi) banker. 


MISSOURI 


Home Economics Association. A program on 
international relations was presented at the Asso- 
ciation’s November 4 meeting held in conjunction 
with that of the Missouri Teachers Association. 

“Achieving the Goals of the Homemaking 
Program through Improved Instruction” was the 
theme of the Annual State Conference for Teachers 
of Home Economies in Missouri held at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri from August 17 to 19. 

Establishment of a Marketing Extension Serv- 
ice Office in Kansas City means a new field of 
activity for the agricultural colleges, through the 
Extension Services of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Oklahoma. Approved by the U. 8. Department 
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of Agriculture, it is the first marketing extension 
regional project to be established west of the Missis- 
sippi. Conie Foote, formerly director of nutrition 
service for the American Red Cross in St. Louis, is 
home economist for the office. 

To emphasize the educational phase of tlic 
school lunch program, school lunch workshops, 
planned for elementary teachers, school superin- 
tendents, home economics teachers, and others, were 
held in the five state colleges, the University of 
Missouri, and Lincoln University during the 1949 
summer sessions. 

Progress reports of various nutrition projects 
in the state were presented at the annual meeting 
of the State Nutrition Committee in Jefferson City 
on November 19. 

About People. Jean Huston, formerly on the 
staff of Oklahoma A & M College, is a new member 
of the home economies staff at the University of 
Missouri. 

Margaret Britton has been named instructor in 
charge of the child development laboratory at the 
University. 

Mrs. Helen Allen joined the University staff on 
September 1 as instructor in clothing and design. 

Margaret Alexander has joined the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Service of the U. S. Office of 
Education as special agent for the North Atlantic 
Region. Her successor as head teacher trainer at 
the University of Missouri is Alta R. Motter, former 
director of home economics education in Missouri. 

Mrs. Margaret Warhurst, formerly a supervising 
teacher for the University of Missouri at Hickman 
High School, Columbia, has joined the home eco- 
nomics education staff in the State Department of 
Education. 

Ruth Crowley, a home agent in Missouri since 
1942, is now 4-H club agent in Missouri. 


MONTANA 
The high school lunch program in Great Falls 


has instituted a change from the cafeteria system 
to a plate lunch to ensure that students have a 
balanced meal. Those who bring their own lunch 
may buy soup and milk. 

About People. Lura Mae Odland joined the 
home economies research staff at Montana State 
College on January 1. As nutritionist on the Na- 
tional Research Council from 1945 to 1946, she 
worked primarily on tables of food composition for 
civilian and Army processed and unprocessed food. 
She recently finished work for a PhD at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Amy Wold, family life specialist on the Exten- 
sion Service staff since October 1, 1949, came from 
a similar position in South Dakota, but most of 
her experience has been in Illinois. 

Velma Golde was “loaned” to the Montana Ex- 
tension Service staff from New York State for a 
six-month period, ending in December. 
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Three of last year’s foreign students at Montana 
State College have returned to their native lands: 
Despina Triandaphillidou to Greece, Lila Bos to 
Luxembourg, and Mrs. Masand and her new son 
to India. One student from China, Wan-Cheng 
Chang, is planning to finish her master’s degree 
this year. Maria Burger of Czechoslovakia, who 
is in her second year on the campus, is a student 
in agriculture. Her brother, a new student this 
year, is taking work in textiles with the hope of 
applying it in the wool industry. 

Rhua Slavens, a “49 graduate of Montana State 
College, who spent about four months in Belgium 
and neighboring countries as Montana’s representa- 
tive in the National Farm Youth Exchange, is 
back in the state. 

NEBRASKA 

Home Economics Association. four-fold sta- 
tionery, the front of which carries a picture map of 
the state, is the Association’s current project to 
raise money for the AHEA’s Permanent Head- 
quarters Fund. Each member will try to sell 20 
packages. The price is $1 for 10 sheets and enve- 
lopes. 

Experience in teaching adult homemakers is 
now available to students in senior vocational home- 
making methods classes at the University of Ne- 
braska. Once each week the class members work 
with the “Ladies-Day-Out Club” at the YWCA. 
During Farm and Home Week these students gave 
demonstrations to large groups on “Short Cuts in 
Housekeeping,” “ Decorative Articles for the Home,” 
and “Preparation for Christmas—a Family Affair.” 

Volunteer 4-H leaders are given recognition at 
impressive cercmonies In many counties. They re- 
ceive certificates in the name of the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and pins in the name of the 
Knights of Ak-Sar-Ben, Nebraska's civic organiza- 
tion. Silver, gold, pearl, diamond, and emerald 
clover pins are presented for 5, 10, 15, 20, and 25 
vears of service, respectively. 


NEVADA 


Home Economics Association. “Strengthening 
Family Life in Nevada” was the theme of a week- 
end Family Life Institute, sponsored in Reno in 
November by the Association, the Reno public 
schools, and the State Department of Vocational 
Kdueation and open to the public. Winifred Hazen, 
state consultant in family life education and the 
Institute leader, discussed family life at the open- 
ing session on Friday evening. Her talk was fol- 
lowed by a motion picture “Family Team Work” 
and a panel discussion by parents and teen-agers. 

“A New Look at Family Life” was the subject 
discussed at the Saturday morning session, and 
Meeting Sex Education Needs Today” at the final 
session Saturday afternoon. After Miss Hazen’s 
introduction of these subjects, a symposium com- 
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posed of several local persons discussed various 
aspects. Virginia Carroll of the University of Ne- 
vada spoke on “Sex Needs of Children,” and Mrs. 
Kdward Aldaz and Bud Beesley, high school faculty 
members, discussed “Assisting Parents and Teachers 
in Meeting the Sex Education Needs of Adoles- 
cents.” A report on use of the film “Human 
Growth” was given by Georgia Cole of Billinghurst 
Junior High School. 

Counseling for marriage was discussed by A. 
Lloyd Anderson, state psychologist, Dr. Robert A. 
Matthews, and the Reverend Charles J. Dohn. 

Nevada’s Heme Demonstration Program. Nc- 
vada, a state covering 110,000 square miles with a 
population of 160,000, has six home demonstration 
agents. They, with the assistance of the state 
leader and a part-time nutrition specialist, work 
with 62 clubs that have a membership of some 1500 
homemakers. In addition, many besides rural 
women take advantage of this adult education pro- 
gram in almost every phase of home life. During 
the past year, increasing emphasis has been placed 
on community health programs, housing, family 
relationships, work simplification, farm and home 
planning, public affairs. 

About People. Gertrude Hayes, Washoe County 
home demonstration agent, was awarded a Moses 
Foundation scholarship for her work with rural 
youth, the first time this honor hes come to a 
Nevada home demonstration agent. She uscd it to 
study rural sociology last summer at Colorado 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

NEW JERSEY 

Home Economics Association. Kathryn Van 
Nest, president, and Mrs. Mary Armstrong, Ade- 
laide Rawson, and Inez La Bossier, Association 
members, are serving with the Customers Advisory 
Committee in its effort this year to write and pub- 
lish a “Handbook of Consumer Terms.” This will 
be a glossary of terms or words used in advertising 
and labeling which need to be clarified and defined 
for the average consumer. 

As a result of the survey on consumer preferences 
made by this same committee last year, three com- 
panies have responded. One made up sheets with 
wide hems at both ends (torn length 2!5 inches 
longer); one made a larger-than-average moderate- 
priced blanket; and one now has terry towels that 
carry a label stating size, colorfastness, shrinkage, 
weight, and absorbancy. 

As a sequel to the National Conference on Family 
Life, the New Jersey Department of Education 
planned a one-day institute for home economics 
teachers at the New Jersey College for Women on 
October 15 with Muriel Brown of the U. 8. Office 
of Education as lcader and co-ordinator. “Present- 
Day Concepts of Child Development as Part of 
Home Economies Education” and “Program Plan- 
ning and Organization” were progr:m topies. A 
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panel of teachers in the state discussed with Dr. 
Brown “Objectives of Teaching Child Development 
in High School” and “Experiences and Techniques 
in Teaching Child Development.” 


NEW YORK 


Home Economics Association. An ‘Up-to- 
Dater” session preceding each dinner meeting is a 
new program idea introduced by the New York 
City HEIB’s. Talks are given on recent develop- 
ments and new materials of interest to all home 
economists. 

Leaders in parent and family life education, 
both professional and lay, were brought together 
by the Sixteenth Annual New York State Confer- 
ence on Parent and Family Life Education spon- 
sored in Syracuse from November 3 to 5 by the 
State Parent Education Committee and the State 
Education Department, assisted by the Syracuse 
Board of Education. 

Topics discussed by round-table groups included: 
family life education for youth, the role of the 
school in parent and family life education, ways 
and means of working with parents, working with 
parents of young children, working with “hard to 
reach” parents, and finding and developing leaders 
in parent and family life education. 

A community workshop on child safety was held 
in Rochester on September 29 with more than 100 
physicians, nurses, home economists, teachers, social 
workers, youth, and safety representatives taking 
part. Groups discussed major problems in child 
safety, and recommendations were made to the 
child safety committee of the Safety Council. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Home Economics Association. Mabel Lacy, 
itinerant teacher trainer of East Carolina Teachers 
College, is the Association’s new president. 

“The Families in North Carolina in Transi- 
tion” was the theme of the Second North Carolina 
Conference on the Family held in November. ‘The 
Changing Family Pattern in North Carolina” was 
the basis of group discussion on the spiritual, edu- 
cational, social, economic, physical, and emotional 
changes. Delegates from 25 sponsoring organiza- 
tions represented a cross section of interest. Out- 
come of the meeting was the organization of a 
permanent council made up of delegates from all 
of the 25 organizations represented. 

The Third National Workshop of the Home 
Economics Administrators of the Land-Grant 
College Association was held at Tapoco Lodge, 
Tapoco. Discussions centered on personnel manage- 
ment, guidance, recruitment of students, and edu- 
cational trends in home economics. 

Ground has been broken for a new Home Eco- 
nomics Building at the Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina which will be a million 
dollar addition to the present building. The new 
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building will house largely the administrative, 
teacher education, and institutional management 
programs as well as the graduate and research 
laboratory. Final plans for a modern, up-to-date 
nursery school cottage and a duplex home manage- 
ment house totaling $118,000 are being made. 

Home Economics in Higher Education, pub- 
lished last summer by the AHEA’s committee on 
criteria for evaluating college programs in home 
economics, is being used by some of the college 
home economics departments in the state. Time 
is given to presentation and discussion of various 
chapters with cmphasis on self-evaluation of the 
department’s program. The book was also used 
when the teacher education staffs of the vocational 
teacher-training institutions worked with the state 
supervisor, Catherine T. Dennis, and Ata Lee of 
the U. S. Office of Education to evaluate their re- 
spective teacher-training programs. 

Graduate assistantships in clothing and textiles, 
teacher education, and institution administration 
will be available at the Woman’s College, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, next September. These will 
pay a minimum of $720 for the nine-months’ ses- 
sion and may be held for two years, at the end of 
which time, all requirements having been met, the 
master of science degree can be secured. A total 
of six semester hours of credit can be carried each 
semester. Letters of inquiry and application should 
be addressed to Margaret Edwards, head, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Woman’s College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro, by April 1. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Home Economics Association. ‘The Associa- 
tion’s first state convention to be held independent 
of other meetings will be held in Fargo on March 
17 and 18. Previous meetings have been held in 
connection with teachers conventions. The con- 
vention committee is headed by Leita Davy of 
North Dakota Agricultural College and Ella Olson, 
Emily Reynolds, Mrs. Glenn Smith, Mrs. Clarence 
Olson, and Irene Crouch. 

About People. Christine Finlayson, state super- 
visor of homemaking education, received a life mem- 
bership in the American Vocational Association es 
a gift from present and former vocational home- 
making instructors who worked under her super- 
vision, her associates at the North Dakota State 
College, and the Wahpeton Science School. Official 
announcement of it was made at the AVA Conven- 
tion in Atlantic City in December. 

Julia E. Brekke, clothing specialist in the Ex- 
tension Service, attended the International School 
of Art summer session at the University of Mexico. 

New county home extension agents added to the 
staff during recent months are: Frances Lempe in 
Pembina County; Elaine Bjelland, Traill County; 
Joann Zimmerman, Ramsey County; and Solveig 
Vanvig, McLean County. 
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ficture of me... 


Looking to you for help! 


Just a written word from you and the up-to-the-minute infant- 


nutrition material described on this page will be on its way 
to you. It’s free, of course. Teacher’s Manual, supplement- 
ing your regular baby-feeding lessons, covers a wide range 
from the basic principles of infant nutrition to scientific food 
control in commercial production. Student’s Leaflets, out- 


lined for easy use, give an all-around grasp of infant food 


BABY FOODS 


Fremont, Mich. 


requirements. 


FREE! 
TEACHER’S MANUAL 
and STUDENT'S LEAFLET. 


8'5 x11 inch leaflets 
punched to fit classroom 
binders. For your Manual 
and the required number 
of Student's Leaflets, write 
Gerber's, Dept. 252-0, 
Fremont, Michigan. 


Babies are our business...our only business! 
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ERE’S A NEW WAY TO MAKE 


Undoubtedly, this is one of America’s Hearty . . . filling . . . and so easy to pre- 

pare, it’s no wonder a grilled cheese 
ma favorite sandwiches! And here, from sandwich is the favorite of folks all over 
the Kraft Kitchen, is the classic recipe America. For the young crowd’s skating 
‘ party, for after-bridge refreshment, for 
with a new trick in preparation. simple luncheons—there are s0 many oc- 


: 2. Cut a 14 pound of Kay Natural Cheddar j 
m Cheese in half diagonally. 
5. Spread both sides of the sandwich _ 6. Brown both sides of the sandwiches 
with softened butter or Parkay Mee: under low broiler heat or in a skillet. 
Margarine. 
A, @ Amild cheese with the old-time goodness 
> made in a modern way—that’s Kay Brand 
Natural American Cheddar. A new triumph : 
of Kraft skill, it is a natural cheese made of ; 
pasteurized milk and cured in its own sealed ‘ 


wrapper! And it's carefully protected all 
the way to your test kitchen. Try it for this 
sandwich ... it’s a “natural’’! 
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casions when it is the perfect answer to 
what to serve. 

Pictured here is the Kraft Kitchen 
method of slicing cheese purchased in 
half-pound portions—a simple way to get 
neat, even slices from the flat shape in 


7 


3. Stand each triangle of cheese on the cut 


edge and slice into 6 pieces. 


THE WORLD'S FAVORITE CHEESES ARE MADE BY 
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which fine cheese is now marketed. If the 
cheese is first cut into two triangles and 
then into slices, even your youngest, be- 
ginning classes will find it no trick at all! 


KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 


4. For each sandwich, cover a slice of bread 
with two triangles of cheese and top with 
another slice of bread. 
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An example of visual teaching in 
aU f eee this booklet. Here is the two-step 
oN > use of the liquid in canned vege- 
‘ tables. 


USE THIS FREE BOOKLET ON CANNED FOOD “The Canned Foods Handbook” contains the | 


authoritative answers to these and many other 
questions about canned foods. It’s all yours 
at no cost. 
You’ll find it a wonderful source in answer- 
= _ ing questions on nutrition, vitamins, cooking 
public health, discoloration, rusted and 

AMERICAN CAN COMPANY . 
dented cans . .. questions on purchase and use, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. the different sizes and grades of canned foods, 
how to cook them, and how to store them. 


Please send me... 
Listed below you'll find five other releases 


FREE copies of Canned Foods Handbook 


____FREE copies of Choice Recipes and Menus 
____ FREE copies of Appetizing Recipes 

____ FREE copies of High School Manual 
___.FREE copies of Coffee Facts 

____FREE copies of Large-quantity Recipe Cards 


N 


TAN 


on canned foods and commercial canning 
which we feel will be of great use to every 
home economics teacher. They are all free. 
Just fill in the coupon and mail it to us. 


“Choice Recipes and Menus Using Canned Foods” 

“Appetizing Recipes from Canned Foods”’ 

“High School Manual on Commercially Canned 
Foods” 

“Coffee Facts for Home Economists” 


“New Large-quantity Recipe Cards” 
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Take one capable “Chief of Staff’ and a group of willing 
recruits ...one map of the United States plus a display of food FURTHER SUGGESTIONS FOR USING 
.and you'll have the ingredients for an effective phase of a SCHOOL LUNCH AS A LABORATORY 
nutrition program. Objective: to encourage pupils to select a 


well-balanced meal in the school lunchroom. Menu Planning Board: 

: select a pupil from each class 
A daily table display in the corridor previewing the menu ; 
veing served becomes the basis for a pre-lunch discussion of the 


er to check foods not eaten 
nutritional value of foods on the menu. To tie together studies of ale a 
to place milk on trays 


nutrition and geography, the children run ribbons from cut-out to keep lunchroom neat 
models or actual displays of food to the important areas where to assist servers 

the principal ingredient of each food is produced. Seeking out Mimeograph Committee: 
these geographical locations makes an engrossing classroom to print weekly menus for parents 
project. The inclusion of breakfast and dinner menus, as well! 
as the school lunch, in classroom discussions helps show that 


the ‘“‘basic 7”’ foods are a daily requirement of good diets. 


Decorating Committee: 

to make colorful place mats 

to put nutrition posters on lunch- 
To arouse school-wide interest in the program, the table srdiaas 
display may be assigned to a different class each week a 
and an award given for the best one. 


For more information on this suggested program or for 
further assistance in maintaining or introducing nutrition 
studies in vour classroom, write: Education Section, Wome Appiiane 
Department of Public Services, General Mills, 


. . % é 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. Comprehensive plans, ——._ | 


ideas and materials are available immediately. . Copyright 1950, General Mills, Ine, 
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New Teaching Units 


Edited by 


Sc H Pane by I. J. JoHNSON 
Professor and Head, Farm Crops 
niversity of Georgia Iowa Agricultural Experimental Station 


ine, 


Athens, Georgia Towa State College 


“How to Prepare Better Breakfasts” 


NEW BREAKFAST TEACHING UNIT 


FOR THE TEACHER: A 32-page Teacher's Source 
Book, based on a research study by the School of 
Home Economics at the University of Georgia, 
presents in detail twelve breakfast preparation 
schedules with menus for 10, 15, 20 and 25 minute 
breakfasts. Included is helpful information on 
table setting, centerpieces, and cereal serving ideas. 
Interestingly illustrated with photographs and 
action drawings. 


FOR THE CLASSROOM: A two-color wall chart, 
size 22” x 16”, illustrates two “10 Minute Break- 
fasts’’ with menus, preparation schedules, and 
attractive table setting suggestions. 


FOR STUDENTS: 25 Students’ Work Sheets pro- 
vide assignment material together with correct 
table setting chart, menus and preparation sched- 
ules, and table setting suggestions. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, 


A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


"The History and Manufacture 
of BREAKFAST CEREALS" 


NEW CEREAL TEACHING UNIT 


FOR THE TEACHER: A 24-page Teacher's Source 
Book gives the history of grains and the manufac- 
turing processes of 20 generic kinds of cereal. It 
shows the five grains of origin and the structure of 
grain kernels. Included are the nutritional con- 
tribution of breakfast cereals and report of scien- 
tific study of adverse effects of “‘breakfast skip- 
ping” habit. Excellent basic background material 
for correlation in other classes. 

FOR THE CLASSROOM: A full color wall chart, 
size 22” x 16”, has large cross-section diagram of 
corn, oats, rice, and wheat kernels showing the 
bran, endosperm, and germ portions; and illus- 
trations of the 20 generic kinds of cereals. A most 
useful teaching aid for stimulating classroom 
discussions. 

FOR STUDENTS: 25 Students’ Work Sheets ... an 
abbreviated form of the wall chart with activity 
suggestions. 


USE COUPONS 
IN COUPON SECTION 


to send for these two teaching units. 
FREE to Teachers and Professional People. 


| 
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—= FROM OUR ADVERTISERS = 


This page brings together in one convenient place a list of 
booklets, pamphlets, and other free materials offered and 
described by our advertisers in this issue of the JourRNAL. 
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1. National Canners Association 


I.ducational aids. Cenned foods 
from field to table, includes buying 
information and nutritive values. 
Leaflets for student notebooks. 


2. National Canners Association 

Recipe and service materials. 
School lunch and institutional foods 
service recipe books. Information 
and reference lists for special canned 
foods studies. 


3. Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Variety of teaching materials on 
homemaking and other subjects 
listed in teaching aids catalog and 
scparate film catalog. 


4. Celanese Corp. of America 
Sample package containing one 
cach of Celanese educational mate- 
rial offered to permit teacher ap- 
praisal before ordering for classroom 


usc. 


CIRCLE MATER!AL WANTED, CUT OUT COUPON, MAIL TO 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
700 Victor Building 
Washington 1, D. C. 


Please send me the pamphlets or other materials offered by your advertisers 
on this page which | have circled below: 


1 2 3 
8 9 10 


5. Cereal Institute, Inc. 
Interesting, new Breakfast ‘Veach- 
ing Unit: “Ilow to Prepare Better 
Breakfasts” includes Teacher's 
Source Book, Wall Chart, and 25 
Students’ Work Sheets. Free to 
teachers and professional peop'c 


6. Cereal Institute, Inc. 

New Cereal ‘Teaching Unit: “The 
Ilistorv and Manufacture of Break 
fast Cereals” includes ‘Teacher's 
Source Pook, Wall Chart, and 25 
Students’ Work Sheets. Iree to 
terchers and professional peonle. 


7. National Dairy Council 

Valuable reference material for 
your nutrition file—“Food and Care 
for Dental Health,’ “Milk—Its 
Food Value” and “Ice Cream—Its 
Food Value.” Single copies free on 
request. 


8. Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 

Kelvinator’s “Kitchen Reporter” 
—reportorial service exclusively for 
practicing home economists. Sent 
each month when name is once on 
mailin® list. 


4 5 6 7 
11 12 #13 


Name 


Street 


City Zone State 


Position 


Number of Students 
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School of A» 
Company 


9. Swift & Company 

Profusely illustrated, really help- 
ful—“Your Guide to Meat Buying.” 
You may have up to 25 copics of 
this new booklet. 


10. Nat‘l. Elec. Mfrs. Ass’n 

32-page booklet—‘Electric Cook- 
ing—A Scientific Art.” ‘To help you 
teach electric cooking. Prepared by 
a nationally-known authority. 


11. Tampax Incorporated 


‘Teachers’ manual and sample box 
of ‘Tampax three absorbencies; also 
students’ folder with card for quan- 
tity order. See ‘Tampax advertise- 
ment. 


12. La Choy Chinese Foods 

Quantity recipe folders as well as 
copies of 28-page “The Art and Se- 
crets of Chinese Cookery” are avail- 
able for vou and students in home 
cconomics classes. 


13. Summer Session, U. of Minn. 
Complete bulletin describing 
summer courses in Ico- 
nomics, Ilome Economics Iduca- 
tion, and general information. 


14. Nat'l. Elec. Mfrs. Ass’n 

28-page booklet—“How to Enjoy 
Better Meals with Less Work at 
Lower Cost.” ‘lo help in the teach- 
ing of home freezing. 


READ THIS PAGE 
REGULARLY 
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Just Released 


CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING 
UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS IN 
HOME ECONOMICS 


Appendix B of Home Economics in 
Higher Education. Reprinted in con- 


venient check list form. 


These criteria in outline form in this ap- 
pendix do not take the place of the dis- 
cussion in the report, but do provide a 
series of items on which to focus study 
and appraisal of a college department of 


home economics. 


Compiled and written by the Committee 
on Criteria for Evaluating College Pro- 
grams in Home Economics, American 


Home Economics Association. 


50 cents 
_ 45 cents 


Single copy 
10-24 copies, each 


25 or more copies, each 40 cents 


SOME CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
TECHNICS TO HOME ECONOMICS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Ifere in 30 pages is a clear, concise dis- 
cussion of the meaning of Home Eco- 
nomics, its development in the United 
States, and a discussion of each of the 


major divisions of the profession. 


Prepared for and presented at the Seventh 
International Congress of Home Eco- 
nomics, Stockholm, Sweden, in August, 
1949, by a joint committee of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association and 


the U. S. Office of Education. 


25 cents per copy 


To obtain either or both of these publications, send check or coin to: 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 


Be Sure to Enclose Your Name and Address 


Orders of $2.00 or more will be billed on request 
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NEW REVISED EDITION 


THis is a practical guide to dressmaking in the 
modern manner, to the planning and wearing of 
beautiful clothes, as well as a reference book to 
which the sewer can turn with confidence when- 
ever a sewing problem arises. Besides telling all 
about sewing, patterns and dressmaking, its con- 
tents include helpful chapters on the physical self, 
color suitability, and how to buy value in ready- 
to-wear garments. 240 pages, 7% x 10%, over 
1,000 illustrations and diagrams. $3.50 


MODERN 


MADE EASY rate 


By MARY BROOKS PICKEN 


International authority on dressmaking {0 1 teachers 


Send for examination copy 
on approval 


expiail 


Available to all teachers (free), the Tampax manual on men- 
struation has been professionally prepared and is equally 


‘ ve valuable for class work or private talks with students. It 
disposes of old superstitions about menstruation. Describes 
New York University how it functions. Clearly shows its purpose. Gives modern 
viewpoint on monthly care. Anatomical drawings, doctors’ 

Summer Program in reports and bibliographies are included. This useful manual 
is entitled ‘How Times Have Changed.” Send for it. 


HOME ECONOMICS Your students no doubt are familiar with Tampax and 


interested in it. This product is well suited to “Good 
Grooming” sessions because of its outstanding daintiness. 
No pins, no pads, no belts, no odor with the Tampax 


June 5-—September 8, 1950 


HOME FURNISHING TOURS method of sanitary protection! Tampax is also frequently 
CONSUMER EDUCATION recommended by athletic and swimming instructors to 
FAMILY LIFE: FAMILY RELATIONS ele in hi 
NANAGREENT PROBLEMS OF Pa©miLiEs classes of girls in high schools and colleges. Special folders 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE HOME have been prepared for students. See coupon. 


HOME FURNISHING @ MILLINERY DESIGN 

| MEAL SERVICE AND HOSPITALITY 

FAMILY LIFE AND HUMAN RELATIONS 
ART AS RELATED TO HOME ECONOMICS 
EVALUATION IN HOME ECONOMICS 

FAMILY NUTRITION AND HEALTH 

COMMERCIAL TECHNIQUES IN CLOTHING : 


Accepted for Advertising by the Journal 
of the American Medical Association 


Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 


CONSTRUCTION TAMPAX INCORPORATED 

AUDIO VISUAL AIDS IN HOME ECONOMICS 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
FOOD TOURS Please send the free material checked. { ] Tampax manual 
for teachers “How Times Have Changed.” [_] Sample box 


of Tampax containing Regular, Super, Junior absorbencies. 
Booklet for students “Coming of Age” with order card 


For Information and Summer Bulletin J, write ‘ 
DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION ' — for additional free supply. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION Name .. 
City \ Zone 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. | fF 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO APPLY FOR YOUR HOTEL RESERVATION FOR THE 
41st ANNUAL MEETING 


of the 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


at 


Mechanics Hall, Boston, Massachusetts 


July 11-14, 1950 


The following hotels will have rooms available at the rates indicated 


SINGLES DOUBLES TWINS SUITES 
i 1. Bellevue, 21 Beacon $4.00— 6.50 $6.00— 8.50 $7.50—11.00 $12.00—15.00 
§ 2. Bradford, 275 Tremont 1.00— 6.00 6.00— 8.00 6.50— 8.50 12.00—14.00 
ms 3. Braemore, 464 Commonwealth 4.50— 7.00 7.00— 9.50 7.00— 9.00 10.00—15.00 
4. Copley Plaza, Copley Square 5.00— 7.70 7.70— 9.90 8.80—-14.00 15.00-25.00 
»> 5. Copley Square, 47 Huntington 4.00— 5.00 6.00 7.00 10.00—-14.00 
6. Kenmore, Kenmore Square 4.50— 8.00 7.00—11.00 7.50—-12.00 12.00—16.00 
7. Lenox, Exeter Street 4.00— 5.00 6.00— 8.00 8.00 10.00-16.00 
8 Manger, North Station 3.85— 5.50 5.00— 7.50 6.00— &.00 
9. Pioneer, 410 Stuart 2.25-— 3.59 4.50— 5.50 
10. Parker House, 60 School 4.00— 7.00 6.50— 9.00 8.00—12.00 14.00—16.00 
11. Puritan, 390 Commonwealth 5.00— 8.00 7.50— 9.50 7.50— 9.50 12.00-19.50 
12. Sheraton, 91 Bay State Road 4.50— 7.00 8.00—10.00 8.00-12.00 10.00—25.00 
13. Somerset, 400 Commonwealth 5.00— 7.00 9.00—11.00 9.00—11.00 12.00—25.00 
14. Statler, Park Square 4.00—10.00 6.50—12.50 9.50—14.00 17.00—27.50 
15. Touraine, 62 Boylston 4.50— 6.00 7.00— 9.50 7.50— 9.50 16,00—18.00 
16. Vendome 3.75— 7.00 5.50- 8.75 6.50-— 8.75 10.00-15.00 
Reservations will be made after April 1, 1950 in the order applications are received after February 1. RESERVATIONS 
WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED DIRECTLY BY HOTELS BUT MUST BE MADE TO THE AHEA HOUSING BUREAU, 


80 FEDERAL STREET, ROOM 614, BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Application for Hotel Accommodations, AHEA Annual Meeting, Boston, Mass., July 11-14, 1950 


Housing Bureau Date 1950 
c/o Miss Rae Cornetta 

American Home Economics Association 

80 Federal Street—Room 614 

Boston 10, Massachusetts 


The AHEA Housing Bureau will start operating February 1. Reservations will be made April 1 in order received 
after February 1. 


Give Four Choices of Hotels. 


Hotel Ist Choice Hotel 3rd Choice 
Hotel 2nd Choice Hotel lth Choice 
Room with Double Bed at $ per day Single room at $ per day 
Room with Twin Beds at $ ver day Suite at $ ver day 
I 
Room for three people at $ per day 
Please print or type names and addresses of all occupants including person making reservation. 
NAME ADDRESS CITY STATE 
ath 
\ 
~ 
Name 
Address 
City State 


Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p.m. unless the hotel ¥s notified of late arrivals. If, after making reservations, 
you find it impossible to attend, please notify the Housing Bureau promptly. 
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FOR MAKING REAL CHOP SUEY OR 


CHOW MEIN —USE Lahey 


La Choy quality ingredients assure you of success 
every time you serve Chop Suey or Chow Mein. 
Ask for La Choy Soy Sauce, La Choy Chow Mein 
Noodles, La Choy Bean Sprouts or La Choy Mixed 
Chinese Vegetables (with Bean Sprouts and lots 
of Mushrooms, Water Chestnuts, Bamboo Shoots 
and Pimientos). If your supplier does not have 
La Choy, write: 


LA CHOY FOOD PRODUCTS 
ARCHBOLD, OHIO 


COLHECON 


Pronounced Col'hecon 


AHEA’s publication for 
College Home Economics Clubs 


$1.00 per year —4 issues 
September, November, February, April 
Written by and for college students 


American Home Economics Association 
700 Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 10¢ per word; minimum charge $2.00. No dis- 
count. Payable in advance. Replies returned promptly. 


HELP WANTED 
RECENT HOME ECONOMICS GRADUATE 


For promotional work with public utility company 
in Hudson River Valley area. Must possess general 
qualifications suitable for contacts with customers 
and dealers. Box J-12 AHEA, 700 Victor Building, 
Washington 1, D. C. 


Positions in Business and Colleges: 


Home Economics Director with commercial experi- 
ence and knowledge of publicity; able to contact 
editors, colleges, and food companies. Salary open. 


Professor with Ph.D. to teach courses in dietetics, 
experimental foods and advanced nutrition. $4080 
for 10 months. 


Inexperienced graduates as food supervisors in hotel 
chain. $200 plus maintenance. 


Positions for experienced and inexperienced women 
in all areas of home economics. 


Mary E. Sather, Director, Room 33-C, 
138 North 12th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The 
AHEA SAGA 


BY 


KETURAH E. BALDWIN 


This is the handbook, history, and guide 
that every home economist will want in 


her library 


108 PAGES, CLOTH BOUND $2.00 


(Quantity Prices On Request) 


BUY A COPY 
HELP YOURSELF 
HELP P.H.F. 


For every copy sold in your state $1.00 will 
be deposited to P.H.F. Your state will re- 


ceive this credit. 


Write to: 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 


700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 


° 
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A HANDY REFERENCE BOOK FOR ALL WHO WORK WITH FOODS 


Use this convenient order —— 


blank 


Orders amounting to $2.00 
or more will be billed upon 


request. 


HANDBOOK OF 


FOOD 


PREPARATION 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Twenty chapters—dealing with such subjects as BASIC 
PROPORTIONS, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, CON- 
STRUCTION OF RECIPES, COMMON CAN SIZES, 
COOKING TIME AND TEMPERATURES, ALTITUDE 
COOKERY, ETC. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY—Singie copy—50 cents 


IF YOU WANT COPIES FOR YOUR STUDENTS 


12- 50 copies 45 cents 
51-100 copies 30 cents 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 


wt 
CITY 


Please send me copies of HANDBOOK OF FOOD 
PREPARATION. | enclose in coin or my personal check. 
NAME 

STREET & NO. 
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Z Valuable Training for the 
Home Economist | INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 
TECHNIQUES ALLYN & Bacon 
By Mary Brown Allgood AMERICAN COMPANY 152 
The Pennsylvania State College Tue Best Foops. 
Drawing upon an extensive background in both CARNATION COMPANY \ SUBSIDIARIES 115 | 
teaching and presenting lecture-demonstrations, | 
Miss Allgood here presents all the necessary points 
for giving a successful demonstration: presenting Cereat | Io] 
instruction with the action interestingly timed to the ee 7 162 | 
lecture, arranging the materials effectively. and 
: others. Several sample food and equipment demon- CLASSIFIED 160 | | 
strations, showing the devices used by professional Pac 
demonstrators and teachers. serve to illustrate the | 
principles of the text. Fruit Disparcu 
Published 1947 147 pages 6” x9 Funk & Coupans | 
Send for your copy today! GENERAL Foops ation 
PRENTICE HALL I GENERAL MILLs. | 53 | 
70 Fifth Avenue New York I1, N. Y. 
Hawallan Pineap OMPANY 
HovuseHoLp “OR AT 
KRAFT Foops Cow 
La Foop | 
Nasu KELVINATO! 
NATIONAL CAN\NERS 
A COMPLETE NATIONAL Dairy ¢ 
SUMMER PACK AGE— 
py CIATION 
New York Lai 
Prentice-Hace. | 
SwiFT & Company () 
SUPAPAER SESSION 
? Ine. 
HOME ECONOMICS 
First Term: June 12-July 22, 1950 University or MI 
Practical and attractive courses in Home WESTINGHOUSE 1 Corpor 
Economics and Home Economics Education 
will be offered for undergraduate and grad- 
uate students. Included are such areas as 
household equipment, housing, foods and 
) home management. 
Purn to Page 155 for 
Fo complete information write 
to the D n of the 5 mmer 5 SSO, Helpful Free Suggestions 
Administration Building 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA FROM OUR ADVERTISERS 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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Keep this page handy for 
reference when teaching 


care of the hair. 


| 
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Sn Proper O the Hair 


Clean brushes and combs are closely related to cleanliness of the hair itself. 
A solution of Baking Seda is useful in keeping brushes and combs clean. 


THE APPROACH 

Everyone has the desire to look attractive. Girls 
and boys of high school and college age feel this desire 
keenly and will welcome guidance in good grooming 
habits, including proper care of the hair. 

Hair styling rates high as a means of motivating 
young girls to take good care of their hair. Boys will 
he interested, too, if the teacher points out the attrac- 
tiveness of clean well-combed hair. 

When becoming hair styles for girls are discussed, 
the teacher can easily bring in pointers on how to 
Leep hair healthy, shiny, and clean. Because brushes 
and combs help free the hair of dust, dirt, and excess 
oil, how to keep them clean belongs in the lesson on 
eare of the hair. 

Students should be taught not only to use absolutely 
clean brushes and combs on freshly washed hair but 
to wash brushes and combs between shampoos, An 
easy and thorough way to cleanse these good groom- 
ing tools is to wash them thoroughly with soap and 
hot water. Use a nail brush to serub the comb and a 
metal comb to clean the brush of matted hair. A solu- 
tion of Baking Soda (two tablespoonfuls to a quart 


Arm & Hammer Brand and Cow 
Brand Baking Soda are pure bicar- 
bonate of soda of uniform quality. 


of water) is useful in keeping comb and brush clean. 


THE CARE OF THE HAIR 

Shampoo your hair regularly—every one or two 
weeks for the average scalp. Be sure to rinse the hair 
thoroughly with clear water to remove any film of 
soap or other shampoo. 

Brush hair daily to stimulate the scalp, to distrib- 
ute the natural oils the full length of the hair, and to 
remove dust and dirt. 

Wash combs and brushes in a solution of Baking 
Soda before every shampoo, and between shampoos. 
To make the Baking Soda solution, dissolve 2 table- 
spoons soda in 1 quart warm water. After washing 
brushes and combs, rinse them in clear water and dry. 
Don’t forget to wash pocket and purse combs with 
the others. 


Send for “Baking Soda Aids Good Grooming”—a 
4-page folder for student use. Also send for “Baking 
Soda—Basic in the Household”—— a 12-page teaching 
manual for Home Economists. 


Home Economics Department 


ARM & HAMMER BRAND AND COW BRAND BAKING SODA 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc., 10 Cedar St., New York 5, N.Y. 
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COMPLETE 
TEACHING LIBRARY ON 
HOME APPLIANCES 
AVAILABLE 


Information on construction, care and use of the latest 
electric home appliances is set forth in the Reference 
Handbooks offered by the Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration. This material, prepared for teachers and students 
of Home Economics, was carefully compiled under super- 
vision of the Westinghouse Home Economics Institute. 


ELECTRIC HOME APPLIANCES 


The 36-page manual, ** Electric Home Appliances’’, covers 
more than 20 appliances. Also gives elementary facts on 
electricity, modern wiring, kitchen and laundry planning. 
Includes helpful teaching suggestions. High lights are 
pointed up in a supporting student Fact Folder. 


ELECTRIC HOUSEHOLD REFRIGERATION 


Just off the press, completely revised ‘‘Electric Household 
Refrigeration’’ book which treats refrigeration of foods 
. . its effect on bacteria and vitamins . . . home freez- 
ing ...correct loading of a refrigerator ... its proper 
care and use, plus a great deal more useful information. 
Material is condensed in a Fact Folder for student use. 


HOME LAUNDERING 


This latest edition of the popular ** Home Laundering”’ 
handbook contains a wealth of valuable teaching infor- 
mation. Stresses the chemistry of washing, techniques of 
ironing and general care and use of all laundry equipment, 
with suggestions for planning a modern laundry. It is also 
supported with a student Fact Folder. 


HOME FREEZING GUIDES 


A series of 6 Home Freezing Guides explains freezing 
procedures of vegetables, fruits, meats, poultry, cooked 
foods and the slaughtering and dressing of poultry. All 
phases of freezing, including preparation and packaging, 
are covered. Recipes are also included. Leaflets are standard 
notebook size. One entire set is available to teachers, free 
of charge. Additional copies of each guide are 5 cents. 


NUTRITION MANUAL 


‘‘They Never Suspected"’, a 48-page report on the findings 
of a family nutrition study, offers proof that proper food 
habits pay off in better health. Provides information on 
basic nutrition principles, the importance of vitamins, 
well-balanced meals, correct food purchasing, prepara- 
tion, storage and cooking methods. Contains year-round 
guide and menus for balanced meals. Practical for teach- 
ing better nutrition principles. Teacher's manual free, 
additional copies, 10¢ each. Student Fact Folder available. 


TO OBTAIN LITERATURE 


One copy of each teacher's manual is free. Extra copies of 
manuals, with the exception of those otherwise listed, 
are 5¢ each, money to be enclosed with order. All Fact 
Folders free in reasonable quantities. Address orders to 
the Consumer Service Department, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, 222 East Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 
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Here are two wonderful, new 
Westinghouse appliances. 


The Food Mixer, with power- 
plus for any mixing job. No 
shift .. 3 just set dial once for 
nearly ne —a job. No Easy to Use! Off-center location 
spatter, no oiling, easy to clean, beaters allows space for add- 
use and store. Juicer available. ing ingredients. 


The famous Westinghouse 
Roaster-Oven . . . cooks every- 
thing, plugs in anywhere. Bakes, 
roasts, cooks complete meal. 
When equipped with Broiler- 
Grid, fries, grills, broils food. : 

trol, ovenware dishes. vegetables, dessert. 


Both appliances easily available for your school . . . under 
Westinghouse School Plan. This plan offers many fine 
Westinghouse appliances at special low prices. Replaces 
them yearly at no extra cost. Practical teaching aids are in- 
cluded, free of charge. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DETAILS ...See Coupon Section 


Westi nghou se 


REFRIGERATOR CLEANER RANGE WATER HEATER « DRYER HOME FREEZER 
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Patricig Collier: 


Dole Home Economist, gives you finale a 

St ep-by-step broced | 
for making Whar, are inch 
| Crisp-Cut Crushed Pineapple ide Down Pe 


wr 


Here’s what it takes: 


Pineapple Topping: 
First: 
6 tables; ns butter 
% cup brown tal Me 
ns(No.2 can)drain¢ -inch round Now: 
att 
) Then: 
‘Cake Batter: 
i! 


To turn out: 


l « 
1 te i 
1% 
teasy I 
1% teaspoons baking powd«s Make cake batter this way: 
/2 irainea ‘rea iaar and shorter until 
: Xe Now ready ‘The Golden Touch”’...16mm. color film for classroom use; for bookings write: 
: Modern Talking Picture Service, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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YOUR HOME AND YOU 


New Edition 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


Education for today’s living is the keynote of the new 
revision of this successful basic text. The book deals 
with food, clothing, shelter, family living, and personal ; 
development. In preparing the new edition, changes 
were made on more than 100 pages to bring the con- y 
tents into line with new information and techniques 
having to do with improvements in everyday living. 


DULCIE G DONOVAN 


YOUR HOME AND YOU furnishes material | Family Living, The Happy Way of Doing 
for a composite course covering the main | Things, Learning to be a Likable Person, 
aspects of Home Economics. A few of the 46 | Planned Spending of Money and Time, Waste 
chapter headings indicate the timely topics | Not, Want Not, The Charm of Becoming Color, 
which fill the book—Getting a Meal, Facts and | Fitting Garments; Finishing Processes, Cleanli- 
False Notions about Nutrition, When Winter | ness and Safety in the Home, Leisure Time is 


Comes—Canning, Quick-Freezing, 


FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


New data and guidance in nutri- 
tion, suggestions on child feeding, 
new sections on pressure cooking, 
kitchen safety, and stretching the 
food allowance, methods of quick- 
freezing foods, helpful suggestions 
about kitchen equipment, mixing 
cakes the quick way, and popular 
cookie recipes, are included in the 
revised edition of FOODS FOR 
HOME AND SCHOOL. Also, 20 
new illustrations increase the 
book’s attractiveness. 


WORKBOOK IN 
MAKING 


8 ition 


fx problems and 
d 0 dition of WORK- 
By E MAKING con- 
ti itions introducing 
et book emphasizes 
pe aa” ind procedures a 
pi at* »w, and points the 
w knowledge and 
se into everyday 
pr eachers’ Manual. 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


Allyn and Bacon 


Successful | Choosing Time. 


.. THE MODE IN 
| DRESS AND HOME 
/ New Edition 
(ARES. By Dulcie G. Donovan 


Our cut shows the new cover de- 
iY sign for the new edition of Mrs. 
“~ Donovan’s attractive book. Per- 
sonal charm is the keynote of the 
MODE IN DRESS AND HOME. 
The new revision has changes 
which appear on 114 pages. There 
are 86 new cuts of which 16 are in 
color. The new drawings will be 
found to be delightfully in har- 
mony with the latest fashions. 


OTHER TEXTBOOKS WORKBOOK. 
IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 


THE GIRL TODAY 
THE WOMAN TOMORROW 


LOOKING TOWARD By Lucretia P. Hunter 


MARRIAGE To help girls meet the problems 
Johnson, Randolph, and of life, this book discusses the cus- 
Pixley toms of the social world, the pro- 

prieties at home, the conventions 

oe of conduct when in the company of 

BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING men, the influence of clothing and 
voice on personality. There are 
special sections on manners in the 
street car, manners at a college 


F THIMBLE TO GOWN Prom, and manners in an airliner. 
o Van Gilder The book is attractively illustrated. 


Fay Mack Scharmer 


DRESS E 
WORK 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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